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TWO POPULAR PRIMERS 





Brown and Bailey’s Jingle Primer 30 cents 


In this primer the pupil learns to read in the same 
simple and natural way that he learns to talk. He is 
given a delightful collection of well-known Mother Goose 
rhymes and folk tales, which are followed by attractive 
stories containing the same words and expressicns. The 
use of the *‘jingle method” makes the task of connecting 
the printed symbol with the spoken words easy and fasci- 
nating. In the latter part new words are given in full- 
face:l type where they first occur. 





Hyde’s Primer 25 cents 


In this little book children are taught to read by the 
use of familiar rhymes, each of which is followed by a 
series of interesting and ingeniously varied lessons ccn- 
taining the same words and phrases. From the rhymes 
certain words which do not suggest ideas, such as where, 
there, this, and what, are easily acquired. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


"MUNSELL 


Munsell Charts 


We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his “ Atlas of the Color 
Solid." hese charts are all band painted. 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 
MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES POR MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEM 








A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 


enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. 


The book 


itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO,OHIO 








LATEST STATE ADOPTIONS 


@n February 10, California adopted for exclusive use 
GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


Book One 
On February 1, New [lexico adopted 





B ook Two 


Conn’s Introductory Physiology and Hygiene and Conn’s Elementary Physi- 
ology and Hygiene For Four Years’ Exclusive Use 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Some Interesting Supplementary Read- 
ing in the “Once Upon a Time”’ Series 
Each volume, 40 cents. 


Aaurud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Poulsson) 
The story centers about the life of a little 
peasant girl on a Norwegian farm. 


Chandler’s In the Reign of Coyote (Chandler) 
The folklore of the Pacific coast as told by 
Indians offered in story form for children. 


Collodi’s Pinocchio (Cramp) 

The best known and best loved of all the won- 
der stories of Italian literature is here made equally 
fascinating to American children. 


Spyri’s Mont the Goat Boy (Kunz) 

Children who love “Heidi” will be glad to 
read this book by the same author, containing 
‘*Moni the Goat Boy,’’ ‘“ Without a Friend” and 
‘* The Little Runaway.” 


Laboulaye’s Abdallah—The Quest of the Four Leaved 
Clover (Field) 


JUST PUBLISHED 
This enchanting story of the Arabian desert is told with all 
the color and spirit of the free, wild life of the Arab both in 
the desert and in the city bazaars. 





Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hvannis, Mass., Norma! School. 


Pri¢e 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


7@ pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools ? 





“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zea from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escapethrough 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 

“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly.”—Jorth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid - - §0c 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Graces 5 snd up, pesipedd, Elc 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and.8, posipaid- - 9$6c 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on thelabel of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
iration. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
per issent. Do not on pe upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
‘© order the paperstopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsibie for the paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
be sent. We guarantee a full] year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and a)} 
commupications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business. 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACUN STREET. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


1910-1911 SERIES. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


GOGEBIC DISTRICT. 


To the world outside little is known of a 
famous range of iron hills in the extreme western 
part of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, but 
to the dwellers there the question is whether or 
not there is any world outside, and for a few days 
I, myself, wondered whether there was any 
school world worth writing about 
beyond the Gogebic hills (both g’s 
hard, please, with the accent on the 
second syllable). * 

This is not merely a bit of pleas- 
antry, for in all seriousness, when it 
comes to school work from the first 
grade through the high school, all 
phases of the high school and all 
features of the grades, I think the 
best school work I have seen in the 
United States or Canada is among 
the Gogebic hills. 

I have waited until the wonder of 





of the Upper Peninsula. Here, then, the man, the 
means, and the opportunity met. If that com- 
bination can be paralleled, it would be interesting 
to know where, 

It is less than twenty-five years from the first 
school to this day, when the glory is at its height, 
and for twenty-one years, the formative years, 
one man was the presiding genius 
in city and county. At last, how- 
ever, Michigan made Luther L. 
Wright the state superintendent. 

Several years ago Ironwood built 
the first beautiful modern school- 
house of Michigan, and named it 
the Luther L. Wright school. Has 
any other city named its high 
school for its superintendent while 
in service unless he be an old man? 

An incident without a precedent 
illustrates Mr. Wright’s hold upon 
the community. Four years ago, 


it all was several days behind me be- « asm suPT. LUTHER L. for the first time the Upper Penin- 


fore writing. In all this I do not 


WRIGHT, 


sular had a state superintendent in 


appreciate less the marvelous school Formerly Supt. of Schools, Mr, Wright. The salary was only 


work that I have seen in many cities 
and states in this and in other recent years. There 
are some exquisite school arts elsewhere that are 
not here. No school building even here has 
quite as complete a health equipment as has the 
schoolhouse at Iron River, and so I might select 
other points in which some city or town ex- 
cels the Gogebic district, but, all in all, I can re- 
call no spot where uniform excellence surpasses 
this bit of the world. 

One fact must never be forgotten in account- 
ing for this. One man had a chance such as no 
other man, so far as I know, has had, and he was 
a man of thousands. The man and the oppor- 
tunity met in the Gogebic range. 

When the first group of children came together 
in Ironwood,—there were not a hundred of them 
all told,—a man, with one assistant, kept school 
in a little frame house that was not built for a 
schoolhouse. As the mines were opened up, peo- 
ple of forty nationalities came in, and other set- 
tlements were made, and still this man grew with 
the growth of the city and country. When the 
schoolhouses multiplied he became the superin- 
tendent, and when the Gogebic county was set- 
tled up and a county superintendent (they say 
commissioner in Michigan) was needed, he was 
the man for both jobs at the same time. Nor 
must it be forgotten that he always had all the 
money he needed to do with, for there is no such 
liberality in public education anywhere in 
America as in the iron ranges and copper ranges 


Ironwood, Mich. 


$1,200, but he was worth $100,000 
which had come to him by the fortunate owner- 
ship of mining stocks. What did salary mean 
to him! 

Mr. Wright had, until six years ago, been 
principal of the high school, superintendent of 
schools, and county commissioner. Then John 
V. Brennan succeeded him as high school princi- 
pal. When Mr. Wright became state superin- 
tendent Mr. Brennan was elected as city super- 
inténdent. 

Whoever knows the experience of the mining 
world knows that there are ski jumps in the busi- 
ness, and Mr. Wright’s fortune, that had come 
slowly, took one of those jumps, and was a 
“has been.” What was a salary of $1,200 to a 
man of his tastes and with his family? What 
could he do? Why, John Brennan, noble John 
Brennan, said: “Come back to Ironwood as 
superintendent. I will go back into the high 
school.’ To this the board of education said 
“Amen”; and Mr. Wright was both city superin- 
tendent and state superintendent for a year. 
Then the state-of Michigan came to its senses and 
made the salary $4,000, and Mr. Wright went to 
Lansing for “keeps,” as it appears. Mr. Bren- 
nan was once more superintendent, and has en- 
deared himself to the people as completely as 
has Mr. Wright, and the evolution of the 
notable school system has gone bounding for- 
ward. 

Ironwood, Bessemer, and Wakefield, the cities 
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one applies in spirit, in purpose, and in equip- 


of the Gogebic range, stretch out, all in all, for 
about fifteen miles. There are several mining 
companies reaching down into the world beneath 
for ore that seems practically exhaustless. Here 
is the highest grade ore in the Lake Superior 
district. 

One of the mines is representative of this dis- 
trict. Out of this mine in 1910 they took 1,200,- 
000 tons of iron ore, of which nearly 65 per 
cent. was iron. The timber needed to hold up 
one level after another far down in the bowels of 
the earth is so great that the lumber end of the 
business of that mine employs nearly 100 men the 
year round in their forest, which is only eight 
miles out of the city, and then they get out only 
about 40 per cent. of the timbers that they use. 
This lumber is drawn from the forest to the 
mine by a _ traction engine on_ runners! 
There are various phases of the mining proposi- 
tion, not the least of which is the sociological de- 
partment, in which experts are employed to study 
and direct every kind of movement for the do- 
mestic, social, physical, educational interest of the 
workmen. 

Naturally, leaders who are expending com- 
pany money freely for the public good are ready 
to spend the public money, which is mostly com- 
pany money, for the good of the schools. Every 
board of education has among its most active 
members superintendents of mines. 

When a man has installed fifty shower baths 
for his workmen’s daily use, it is not difficult to 
get him to vote shower baths into a schoolhouse. 
When he is paying for the equipment, mainte- 
nance, and supervision of the sociological com- 
fort and delight of working men, he is ready to 
install all sorts of comforts and luxuries for the 
children. 

When a young man has, in fif- 
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ment to a large extent to the others. 

For obvious reasons, the description is of Iron- 
wood. It is the metropolis of this. part of the 
world, being second only to Escanaba in the 
whole Upper Peninsula. Bessemer and Wake- 





INTERIOR VIEW OF HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY ROOM, 
IRONWOOD. 
field have been in their elegant new buildings but 
a few months, while Ironwood built hers eleven 
years ago, so that if one was to make a compara- 
tive study he would have to specify advantages 
in some matters for each of the three cities. 

In the first place, Mr. Wright was an artist, 
and not even Brookline itself has finer artistic 
effect than has the auditorium of the schoolhouse 
at Ironwood with statuary, pictures, plants, and 
English ivy. 

The sides of the auditorium are almost literally 
of glass, and on the South side is a bank of 
flowering plants nearly eight teet deep, not 
crowded, but artistically arranged, and in these 








teen years, gone from a high 
school graduation—without more 
extended education—up to the su- 
perintendency of one of the larg- 
est mines in the range, and serves 
on the city board of education, 
you have a man who believes that 
the best is none too good for the 
humblest boys and girls. 

Bessemer and Wakefield have 
but now gotten into their new 
schoolhouses, and so they have up- 
to-dateness in everything, It would 
be impossible to differentiate in 
any description of the three cities. 
John V. Brennan of Ironwood, M. 


J. Walsh of Bessemer, and Lee L 


W. Brice of Wakefield, with 

their high school principals, join with the super- 
intendent and principal of Hurley—adjoining 
Ironwood, though across the border in 
Wisconsin—and have a Gogebic Schoolmasters’ 
Club, where these eight intensely earnest, de- 
voted, and expert young school men regularly 
dine and discuss the affairs of their localities with 
hearty purpose to make each community as good 
as the other in all school work. What is said of 





ITHER L, WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, IRONWOOD 


flowers is beautiful statuary. The auditorium has 
a gymnasium effect, since the beams are exposed 
and encased. On these beams English ivy creeps 
with artistic effect. If there be another such 
school auditorium, I have not seen it. 

Across the street are two buildings of an in- 
tensely practical nature. In one is every con- 
ceivable equipment for the teaching of every 
phase of domestic science; in the other every fea- 
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SUPT. JOHN V. BRENNAN, 
lronwood, Mich. 





SUPT. M. J. WALSH, 
Bessemer, Mich. 
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SUPT. L. W. BRICE, 
Wakefield, Mich. 





ture of industrial arts is installed. Menominee, 
Muskegon, and Saginaw have a rival in Lron- 
wood. 

Of only two Gogebic specialties will I speak. 
First, the Ironwood high school has, as have all 
high schools of the Upper Peninsula, a year in 
general mining engineering, but in addition to 
this they here give one year to a special course 
in iron mining, and, so far as I know, this is done 
nowhere else. The books used are not to be 
bought in any market, being made exclusively for 
and by the United Steel Company, whose experts 
supervise this teaching, even going so far as to 
furnish their own analyses of ores in order that 
the teacher may know whether the results of the 
classroom reach the standards of real mining 
service. 

The Ironwood high school has a class that is 
not standardized. Mr. Brennan tries to catch the 
boys who lose interest and drop out anywhere 
by the way, but awake later to their needs. He 


will take in any average boy, no matter where 
he dropped out, and give him faithful practice in 
rudimentary English, arithmetic, commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, manual training, what- 
ever he wants, and often such a boy gets into the 
game in dead earnest, and makes much of him- 
self. 

The high school boys in fun call. it “twenty- 
three.” The day that I was there a father met 
Mr. Brennan, and said: “My lad wouldn't go to 
school, and has been tending in a saloon, but 
now he wants to learn something and start out 
anew. Can he get into ‘twenty-tree’?” 

“Of course,” said John Brennan, “send him 
Even the high school is for everybody 
who needs it.” 

And so, indeed, are all the schools of the 
Gogebic range. There are no vicious traditions. 
There is no standardization that makes a child 
fit the standard or go to his Satanic majesty for 
comfort. 


along. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M, D., 
Milford, Mass. 


“Some problems’—for there are more prob- 
lems facing the school inspector than can be 
worked out in one year, or ten. There are three 
to which attention should be specially given:— 

To what extent is the mental capacity of the 
children lessened, their progress in school re- 
tarded, and their persistency in school prevented 
by the physical defects from which they suffer, 
and in particular by certain classes of defects 
which are largely removable or remediable? 

In what degree can the mental capacity of these 
children be improved, their retarded progress 
prevented or overcome, and their persistency in 
school increased, by remedying these defects, so 
far as this is possible? 

Will it not be financially cheaper, and better 
public policy, for the citizens of any town or 
municipality to pay from the public treasury the 
small amount which will be necessary in order 
to remedy these defects in the case of the few 
children whose parents are not able to pay for 


the same, than it will be on the one hand to give 
them the additional schooling which will be re- 
quired to bring them up as nearly as may be to 
the normal standard, or, on the other hand, te 
allow them tg go through life as defectives both 
physically and mentally, unable to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of life, and with a_ greatly 
increased liability of finally becoming 
charges? 

As a preliminary to the study of these prob- 
lems, we should divide the physical defects which 
come under the notice of school physicians into 
five classes :— 

Defects of sight. 

Defects of hearing. These two classes of de- 
fects, according to the provisions of the law es- 
tablishing a system of school inspection in Massa- 
chusetts, are determined by the teachers. We, 
therefore, availed ourselves of the results of their 
work, since these results were essential to the 
carrying out of our plan. 


public 
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Defects of breathing, technically so classed. 
The principal individual defects included under this 
head are: Enlarged and inflamed glands in the 
neck, hypertrophied and otherwise defective 
tonsils, and adenoid growths in the nasal pas- 
s ’ 
Defects of chewing, technically so classed. 
These include malformations of the jaws and de- 
cayed, irregular, and otherwise defective teeth. 

Miscellaneous defects, which include all other 
physical defects, either local or constitutional, of 
such a nature as to interfere with the progress 
of the child in school. 

In each of these classes we should recognize 
three grades, slight, considerable, and serious. 

The whole number of pupils may be divided 
into two general classes, normals and defectives. 
The defectives include all who are found to be 
suffering from any grade of any class of defects, 
either of sight, hearing, breathing, or miscellane- 
ous; and the normals, those who were found to 
be free from any such defects. 

My own statistics are made up from my per- 
sonal inspection of exactly 1,000 pupils. 

The statistics of these 1,000 pupils as to the 
five classes of physical defects are as follows:— 


Whole number of pupils examined................ 1,000 
Number having defects of sight................... 182 
Number having defects of hearing................ 35 
Number having defects of breathing.............. 586 
Number having defects of chewing................ 670 
Number having miscellaneous defects............. 79 
Whole number of defectives..................0055 887 
Wr eee, MOT OC BORMEAIS.... .. .ccccccdcdncenss<s 113 


You will probably be surprised to learn that 
only about 11 per cent of all the pupils are physi- 
cally normal, even as tested by our slight and 
cursory inspection. There are also many inter- 
esting side-lights which might be thrown upon the 
subject, as, for ‘instance, the comparative preva- 
lence of the various classes of defects among pu- 
pils of different ages, nationalities, and modes of 
living. For example, some of our brightest pu- 
pils are Italians, though I doubt if their average is 
up to the general average of all. As a whole, the 
proportion of physical defects is larger with them 
than with the American-born. Italians, as a rule, 
have a larger proportion of breathing defects— 
bad throats, enlarged tonsils, swollen glands, 
adenoid growths—than the native-born. On the 
other hand, the proportion of good teeth—and 
even handsome teeth—is noticeably greater 
among the Italians than either among the Irish- 
Americans or the old New England stock. 

The proportion of slight defects, both breath- 
ing and chewing, is considerably larger in the 
lower grades than in the higher. 

There are whole schools in which every pupil 
is a defective. 

The normals are in larger proportion in the 
ninth grade of the grammar school than in any 
grade below it; and in larger proportion in the 
high school than in the grammar or primary; and 
much larger in the senior class than in the fresh- 
man. This may be due to three different causes: 
First, the outgrowing of the slighter grades of 
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certain forms of defects, as swollen glands and 
enlarged tonsils. Second, the recovery from 
operations, such as removal of tonsils, adenoids, 
etc., and the work of the dentist in repairing 
teeth. Third, to the dropping out of the defec- 
tives, and the persistency of the normals; in other 
words, the survival of the fittest. 

Some bright pupils are physically seriously de- 
fectives; and some physically perfect ones are 
mentally defective and make slow progress in 
school. But as a whole, the general results are 
as we shall state in’ our final conclusions. 

The next step in our work was to take up the 
mental side of the problem. For this purpose 
we asked the teachers to furnish us with an esti- 
mate of the mental capacity of each of her pupils, 
in the shape of a classified list, divided into three 
classes, bright, average, dull; also with a state- 
ment of their progress in school, whether normal 
—that is, progressing one grade each year—or 
retarded by repeating one or more grades, or 
advanced by skipping one or more grades, as 
happened in a few cases. The third item con- 
cerning which we desired information, namely, 
the persistency of the child in school, we have 
been obliged to lay over until next year, so far as 
statistics are concerned. 

We next proceeded to compare the two classes, 
normals and defectives, as to their relative mental 


capacity, progress in school, and persistency in’ 


school. The first we did by ascertaining the rela- 
tive number of bright, average, and dull pupils 
in the two classes; the second by determining the 
comparative number of those making normal 
progress, of repeaters, and of skippers (if I may 
be permitted a somewhat technical use of a word 
which suggests something quite different) ; and the 
third we were obliged to determine from our own 
observations, independently of actual statistics. 

Our final conclusions as to the first problem 
are as follows:— 

The normals excel the defectives in mental 
capacity. This is not by any means true in every 
individual instance; and even in one or two 
schools it is not true as an average; but as a 
whole it is broadly and strongly true. The exact 
per cent. we are not as yet prepared to give. In 
fact, it is not an easy matter to express mental 
capacity in terms of figures. 

The normals excel the defectives in progress 
in school. That is to say, the number of re- 
peaters is much less among the normals than it 
is among the defectives, and the number of those 
making normal progress and of those who have 
skipped one grade is correspondingly larger. 
Here, too, we are not quite ready to reduce the 
results to cold figures, though to do so would 
perhaps be easier than in the former case. 

The normals excel the defectives in persistency 
in school. That is to say, the proportion of pu- 
pils completing the grammar school grades is 


much larger among the normals than it is among 


the defectives; and the proportion is even greater 
if we consider the high school course. This fact 
is clearly indicated by the decreasing proportion 
of defectives and the increasing proportion of 
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normals in the higher grades, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, as well as in other ways which I 
will not stop to mention. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the first of the 
problems proposed. As for the second, namely, 
the influence of treatment of physical defects 
upon mental capacity and progress and per- 
sistency in school, it will take more years than 
one for us to collect facts upon which to base any 
positive conclusions. From present appearances, 
it seems to me probable that we shall find certain 
things to be true as corollaries:— 

The lessened capacity and retarded progress 
and diminished persistency of the defectives as 
compared with the normals will be found to be 
due in part only toe the local defects themselves, 
and in other part to the defective constitutions 
which are back of these defects as their real 
cause. 

The various local defects may, in most in- 
stances, be either remedied or improved by 
proper treatment, and a corresponding improve- 
ment effected in the mental capacity, progress in 
school, and persistency in school, of the children 
thus treated. , 

The defective constitutions themselves will be 
found to constitute a much more serious prob- 
lem, and one more difficult to answer—a problem 
in eugenics, which must in most cases be referred 
to future generations for settlement. 

It should be said here that a large proportion 
of these defects belong to the first grade of 
slight defects, which do not in all probability in- 
capacitate to any considerable degree. 
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CRISP SAYINGS. 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON, 
In “The Higher Education as Training for Business,” 
Chicago University Press. 

No college can insure an education to a young 
man. 

No college ever gives an education to anyone. 

All that colleges can do is to provide the 
facilities whereby one who wishes may educate 
himself more efficiently than would otherwise be 
practicable. 

A college education may enable one to earn a 
living. It should also teach him how to live. 

Some boys intended for a business life ought 
by all means to be sent to college. Others as 
certainly should be kept away from college. And 
there are others of whom it really does not mat- 
ter whether they go or stay. 

Punctuality and fidelity to engagements are 
cardinal business virtues, but clergymen and 
literary men in general often seem to have no 
idea of time. An engagement for a given mo- 
ment seems to mean there or thereabouts. 
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The business man knows that busy hours are 
precious. He comes crisply to the point, decides 
promptly, and goes briskly on his way. Our ex- 
cellent other-worldly scholar lingers and prattles, 
and doesn’t know how to make up his mind any 
more than does a woman in a millinery shop. 
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CLASSIFYING OF PUPILS. 
BY JOSEPH J. EDGERLY, 
Fitchburg. 

One of the many problems now confronting 
those upon whom is devolved the administration 
of school affairs is that of arranging a course of 
study, or a system of classifying pupils, whereby 
those who are to make rapid advancement shall 
not be “kept back,” and those who learn less 
readily shall not be “crowded along.” 

The public mind is agitated upon this point. 
Restlessness relative to school management is 
manifest upon every hand, and no little of this 
restlessness is due to the feeling that classification 
has been carried to such an extent that at times 
the individual pupil has been overlooked. This 
spirit of unrest is not confined to the chronic fault- 
finders—those who are at all times ready to con- 
demn unsparingly our common school system. 
Although these persons are few in number, their 
adverse criticism is too often taken for the opin- 
ions of others who are the most loyal in their sup- 
port of the public schools. 

Conditions have changed to such an extent 
within the past quarter of a century that a re- 
casting of the plans of school management is im- 
peratively needed. Attempts are now being made 
to establish a happy medium between the un- 
graded schools of former days and what many are 
pleased to term the “rigid system” of the present 
day. 

The ungraded school to which reference is fre- 
quently made is thus described by one who was 
familiar therewith :— 

“Instruction was almost wholly individual. 
Whenever a pupil chose to present himself for ad- 
mission into school, no matter at what time of the 
year, he was received. His studies were deter- 
mined by the books he brought. His first lesson 
was apt to follow the last one that his former 
teacher had given him. It was thus by no means 
uncommon to see a dozen or more classes in the 
same room studying the same book, but at a dozen 
or more stages of advancement in it. 

“Instruction was almost entirely individual in 
every sense of the word. Each pupil’s lessons 
were not only determined by the books he hap- 
pened to have, but each one studied what he 
pleased, in the way he pleased, and as long as he 
pleased.”—Report. 
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The aim of the Public Schools should be to teach the child to 


make a living, to make a life, to have the proper respect for the 
tights of others.—/. F. Haines, County Superintendent, Noblesville, Indiana. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL CENSUS. 
BY MARK KEPPEL, 


Los Angeles County, California. 


If there are any reasons for continuing to take 
the school census may we not know what the 
reasons are? 

The censts costs from $50,000 to $60,000 each 
year and serves no educational purpose that can- 
not be met in other ways with equal efficiency and 
without expense. The saving of $50,000 a year 
is an item of great importance to a department 
whose needs constantly and insistently exceed its 
income. 

The average daily attendance can be substi- 
tuted in every case but one for school purposes, 
and that one case is in forming new districts. In 
that case a local census would answer better than 
the school census because it would deal with 
facts at the time these are needed, and would 
therefore be more likely to give exact conditions 
than can a census taken in April. 

The present bases of appropriation need only 
to be changed to terms of average daily atten- 
dance, and the present basis of taxation needs only 
to be changed in like manner. 

Instead of $7 per census child for taxation pur- 
poses let the amount be a certain sum per unit of 
average daily attendance. This amount can 
readily be determined by comparing the ratio 
existing between average daily attendance and 
the school census and using an amount that will 
yield the same or a larger proportionate amount 
of income from state and county school taxes. 

For purposes of apportionment give each dis- 
trict having thirty-five or a fewer number of units 
of average daily attendance the same allowance 
as is now given for seventy or a less number of 
census children, and treat each unit from thirty- 
five to fifty-five as we now treat census children 
from seventy to ninety; and distribute the re- 
mainder of the funds as now on average daily 
attendance. 

Why not stop the waste of $50,000 or more 
each year and use it for the good of the children? 
——Western Journal of Education, San Francisco. 


1 OOo ee 
THE WORTH-WHILE PERSON. 


Certain qualities go to the making of any 
human being whom other human beings esteem. 
Certain ingredients are as necessary to a man as 
flour and yeast to bread, or iron and carbon to 
steel. You cannot make them any other way. 
There is a combination of steadiness of purpose, 
breadth of mind, kindliness, wholesome common 
sense, justice, perhaps a flash of humor, certainly 
a capacity for the task in hand, that produces a 
worth-while person. The combination occurs in 
every rank in life. You find it as often in the 
kitchen as in the parlor; oftener, perhaps, in the 
field than in the office. The people who are so 
composed have spiritual length, breadth, thick- 
mess; they are people of three. dimensions. 
Everybody feels alike about them.—Cornelia A. 
P, Comer, in the February Atlantic, 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL WORDS. 


A prize offered by Grenville Kleiser to pupils 
of the Public Speaking Club of America for a list 
of the twenty-five most beautiful words in the 
English language was won by James Shea, a 
New York lawyer. We give the facts as reported 
in the New York Press. 

Words were judged according to their beauty 
of sound and beauty of meaning, and out of 
twenty-five submitted by Shea twenty-one were 
accepted. Grace, justice, and truth were rejected. 
The harshness of g in grace and the j in justice 
disqualified them, and truth was turned down be- 
cause of its metallic sound. The words accepted 
as the most beautiful in the language are :— 








Melody Nobility 
Splendor Sympathy 
Adoration Heaven 
Eloquence Love 
Virtue Divine 
Innocence Hope 
Modesty Harmony 
Faith Happiness 
Joy Purity 
Honor Liberty 
Radiance 


Sixty-five persons submitted lists. Mr. Kleiser 
prepared a list and found afterward that only one 
of his words had been submitted in the other 
sixty-five offered and that ‘just one person used 
that. 

An amusing feature of the contest was that 
Shea made a speech accepting the prize, in which 
he did not once use any of the words he had sub- 
mitted. 


tO Bere Ge. 
THE MESSAGE OF MATHEMATICS TO THEOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR CASSIUS J. KEYSER. 

Only yesterday in a western city of my country 
a great orator, speaking of the doctrine that the 
three persons of the Trinity are each Almighty 
and yet together constitute but one Almighty, of 
the doctrine that each of the Persons is equal to 
the One composed by all, evoked applause from a 
vast and splendid audience by characterizing that 
doctrine as “infinitely absurd.” Why? Because 
the speaker and hearers alike tacitly assumed that, 
as a matter of course, the whole must exceed the 
part. And why does theology, instead of ex- 
plaining the difficulty, content herself with avow- 
ing that the Trinity and the component Persons 
are all of them “incomprehensible”? Because 
she, too, makes the same assumption. And yet 
it is not the doctrine but the orator’s characteriza- 
tion of it that is “infinitely absurd’’—a fact admit- 
ting of mathematical demonstration. I am not 
here concerned in the slightest degree with the 
question whether the venerable creed is true, but 
shall confine myself to showing that, so far from 
being “absurd,” it is rigorously thinkable, and even 
that it would be so if the One it contemplates 
were asserted to be, instead of a trinity of per- 
sons, a multiplicity of order 4 or 7% or n.—Hibbert 
Journal, 
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SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY PERCY E. 


ROWELL, 


Agricultural High School, Gardena, California, 


When we consider any high school subject we 
must thoroughly realize that it is not the purpose 
of a high school to produce experts in any line 
of work. Thus in science it must not 
be expected that the high school is_ to 
produce scientists. Science has been car- 
ried to such a high degree of refinement 
that at best the most progressive science course 
in a high school can, after all, teach but the ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that in such a subject as science the very ele- 
ments are advanced, and that it is the purpose of 
the high school to teach any subject well. 

The object of a course is to educate in the true 
sense of the word, that is, to bring a person out 
of himself,—since we are by nature extremely 
selfish and_ self-centred; to develop reasoning 
power; to broaden the mind; to stimulate ambi- 
tion; to bring the pupil to a recognition that 
there are higher and better things than he ever 
realized. We call this the cultural value, for it 
tends to make an individual rounder, more fitted 
to take his place in the world, and be a man. 
Yet the value of the study of science is not 
limited to its context, nor to its cultural phase. 
It has a worth which is often overlooked, and 
which will cause some surprise in many minds— 
the moral.value. Science is of necessity exact; 
the statements must be made in precise language ; 
the fact either is or is not; there can be no 
equivocation; there can be no avoidance of the 
issue; and the result of each action is assured. 
There is absolute certainty; the cause always 
produces the effect. It is hard to see how any- 
one can really study science, going below the 
surface, recognizing how one fact depends upon 
another, and realizing that there can be no ex- 
ceptions to the laws of nature, without having his 
mind imbued with the strong moral character of 
true science. 

There are two great divisions in science; first, 
the biological, which is the study of life of all 
kinds; second, the physical, which embraces the 
study of natural law as it is manifested in living 
and in so-called dead matter. Perhaps it may be 
well to define natural law as merely a scientific 
statement of what takes place in nature, that is, 
it is the truth. No course in a high school is 
complete without a consideration of both of these 
great divisions. While it is impossible to study 
the biological side without considerable knowl- 
edge of the physical side, yet there is a great 
danger that the physical part may be taken up 
with a total neglect of the biological. Thus sci- 
ence becomes dry and wins away from life, be- 
coming abstract, and not something which bears 
upon our very existence. 

The grade of science must depend to a certain 
extent upon the amount of instruction in science 
which has been given in the grammar school. 
Yet the plan of study will be, or should be, about 


the same under all conditions. The following is 
a tabulation which would produce the best re- 
sults ; a consideration of the items will be taken up 
in turn:— 

First Year. 

General science (introductory to all sciences). 
To be taken by all pupils either in the first or 
second year. 

Physical. Biological, 
Second Year. 
First term:— 

Physical Geography. 
Second term:— 

Elementary Astronomy. 

Elementary Meteorology. 


Third Year. 


General Biology. 


Chemistry. Botany and Zoology. 
Fourth Year. 
Physics. Physiology and Hygiene. 


The physical leads towards mechanics; the 

biological towards medicine and farming. 
GENERAL SCIENCE. 

By its very name, general science is not spe- 
cific, does not go into details, is not mathemati- 
cal, but is decidedly elementary and descriptive. 
It should include all of the sciences, and many 
other facts which cannot be classified under any 
particular name. Therefore, we should expect to 
find in a well-rounded course a little astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, physical geography, 
botany, zoology, physiology, chemistry, physics, 
agriculture, cooking, and a great deal of com- 
mon sense. This work must not be given by us- 
ing a single text-book, but should be guided by 
an outline which is much more than a mere 
syllabus, and which also contains many refer- 
ences on each subject which is_ being treated. 
The general outline should be elastic and should 
allow the individuality of the teacher, using this 
outline, to manifest itself, in order that the work 
may be adapted in the best possible way to the 
needs of the pupils. 

The purpose of a general science course is to 
give the pupil a little insight into a great many 
lines of work, to arouse curiosity which, perhaps, 
is the first step towards ambition; and to make 
him realize that there is an immense amount of 
information worth acquiring. Such a course will 
give its possessor the ability to take up any other 
study with a sort of bird’s-eye view of it at the 
very beginning. Therefore, there will be less 
blind study, and the pupil will know towards what 
his more advanced study is leading, and he will 
have a different viewpoint than a pupil now has 
when he takes up the study of chemistry or 
physics without any scientific preparation. 
Under the latter condition, each lesson is simply 
a sort of blind alley with no way of getting out 
and leading nowhere. General science will make 
a pupil realize that there is no such a thing as 
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just physics or chemistry or botany, but that all 
of these are parts of one great subject—science. 

A general science course should begin with 
those facts which affect the pupil to a very great 
extent in every-day life. Thus the study begins 
with observation and a recognition of facts in 
previously observed phenomena which arouse a 
real curiosity as to the reason for the things 
which have been accepted, without question, up to 
this time. If the rudiments of science, taught 
in an observational manner, have been acquired 
in the grammar school, then the pupils can take 
the whole of this general science course, ele- 
mentary as it is, with much greater avidity and 
advantage. Nevertheless, general science must 
not be taught from a single text-book or it will 
degenerate into a mere assignment of so many 
pages, and a recitation of what is in the book, just 
because it is in the book. General science must 
not be bound by any one text-book or limited by 
any one mind. To be general, this study ought 
to derive its information from many sources and 
many minds. 

After such a course, physical geography can be 
pursued more vigorously, and the details of land 
forms and elementary geology may be taken up 
more fully. Probably one-half of the physical 
geography text-books is devoted to material 
which can be handled in a properly conducted 
general science course. Therefore, physical 
geography may become more truly what its name 
signifies—the study of the natural features of the 
earth, and the causes which led to their produc- 
tion. In the same way, general biology can be 
more advanced, as_ most of the biology can be 
physical relations have been taken up in general 
science, and even the subject matter of biology 
has been treated in a very elementary way, to be 
sure, yet sufficiently to enable the course to be 
stronger and richer and mean more to the pupil 
than otherwise. ' 

Elementary astronomy and elementary 
meteorology— the latter perhaps more than the 
first—have had their foundations laid in the 
general science course, and what is best, this 
course has stimulated a great curiosity. Indeed 
there is something so fascinating in the study of 
the stars and in the weather conditions that it 
is hard to get the pupils away from this part of 
the general science course. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that mathematics has very little 
place in the study of elementary astronomy, and 
no use should be made of it other than to show 
certain relations and very simple explanations in 
regard to the finding of distances and weights of 
the heavenly bodies. 

In the third year of high school we may say 
that the real science study begins with chemistry 
and botany and zoology. We now take up re- 


fined laboratory work with a certain exactness 
of manipulation, combined with close observa 
tion. During the first.two years there should 
have been considerable laboratory work, but of 
an elementary nature which at its very best might 
be called directed play, The play element should 
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be made use of much more in school than it now 
is, for if the pupil is allowed to think that he is 
playing, much teaching can be accomplished, al- 
though the play must be directed and confined to 
the proper channels. , 

Without doubt, physics is the hardest science, 
and should be given in the fourth year with 
physiology and hygiene on the biological side. 
Now we need have no wishy-washy physics and 
physiology, adapted to untrained minds, but have 
a strong course in each. Nevertheless, it would 
not be desirable, in a high school course, to take 
up the harder mathematical manipulations.. The 
place for quantitative work is in the university. 
There are so many sides to a science and so much 
material which can be treated in a descriptive, 
qualitative manner, that the teacher need not be 
at a loss to give a complete course without the 
usual quantitative work so detestable to the pupil 
and productive of no good result. 

With a science curriculum such as has been 
outlined, the result will be that the pupils will 
have a better sense of proportion, will not be one- 
sided, will have an enlarged viewpoint, and will 
appreciate the relations and inter-relations of 
facts and theories. It must be remembered that 
this paper concerns the science curriculum, and is 
not considering the other studies to be pursued in 
the high school. Nevertheless, it is not intended 
that science shall crowd in the least those other 
studies. The work as outlined will take, ordi- 
narily, seven periods a week for the four years, 
and, moreover, no pupil who does not intend to 
make use of his science in practical work should 
be expected to take more than two years of it, 
namely, general science and any other science of 


‘the third- or fourth-year grade. To one who in- 


tends to pursue a scientific line of work, the four 
years, as outlined, will be none too much. The 
other studies of the high school curriculum may 
be made just as strong, and, as some may say, 
just as elaborate, as is this science outline, and 
still the pupils will not run any danger of a 
nervous breakdown. There is more danger of 
brains becoming weak from lack of use than of 
their wearing out in the average high school. 
With such a course of science as given in this 
article, embracing also four years of English, a 
pupil might, without any other studies, succeed 
where he would not succeed with all the other 
studies if he omitted this science. 


$0. 9-0-@-0-@-0 
WHY TEACH DOMESTIC SCIENCE ? 


1. As a means of preventing disease by 
proper nutrition. 

2. As a means of treating disease intelligently. 

3. For proper care of infants. 





t. To instill in minds of coming generation* 


necessity for sanitation both public and private. 
5. To make homes more attractive by teach- 


ing proper construction and decoration. 


6. To make the coming generation more per- 
fect physically, mentally, and morally. 
—Virginia Journal of Education, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS ININDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—{Xill.) 


‘BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A STUDY OF WAGES. 


In the cutting room of a shoe factory the men 
are paid by the day. 

The following schedule of cutting-room wages 
was agreed upon by the officials of the Labor 
Union and a Massachusetts shoe manufacturer in 


1909. Find out as much as you can about the 
different processes mentioned. Compute the 
wages per hour for each:— 
N Wages pe 
AME OF PROCESS. on Wager 
1. Outside cutting by hand $3.00 ? 
2. Top cutting by hand 2.50 ? 
3. Clicking machine on outsides 3.50 
4, Crimping 2.25 ? 
5. Marking lining | 2.00 ? 
6. Dieing out on block 1.75 ? 


-~2 


Compute the wages of W. S. Brown, vamp 
cutter, who only v4 


works 7? hours 
Monday. 


8. Wage of L. R. Condon, top 
cutter, who works only 8 hours the 
same day? 

9. Wage of O. B. Downey, on 


Room—Cutting Department. 


he worked 8 hours and 20 minutes, he would be 
paid for 8 1-4 hours; if he worked 8 hours, 25 
minutes, he would be paid for 8 1-2 hours’ work. 

Compute the wages paid for each of the follow- 
ing day’s work:— 

(a) % hours, 15 minutes @ 35c. per hour. 

(b) 5 hours, 20 minutes @ 25c. per hour. 

(c) 6 hours, 40 minutes @ 33 1-3c. per hour. 

(d) 8 hours, 50 minutes @ 36 1-9c, per hour. 

Rule a page like the following, and make out 
the weekly pay roll for the seven employees indi- 
cated below:— ) 

WORKING BY THE PIECE. 

In the shoe factory most workers receive wages 
according to the amount of work done. They 
are said to work “by the piece.” Discuss divi- 
sion of labor, its advantages and disadvantages, 
also advantages and disadvantages of working 
“by the piece.” 


PAY ROLL OF 


CONSOLIDATED BOOT AND SHOE COMPANY. 


Wrrex—January 3d to 8th, 1910. 





clicking machine, 4 1-2 hours? 





ial | Wage | Amount 























{ t 


10. Wage of A. R. Eames, Yo del Mon. Tues. | Wed. | Thurs. Fri. Sat. | eet 
crimper, 7 1-4 hours? BS oe 4 | | wloar. | Hour. | Pay 
, & | a | 
11. Week ° wage of B. C. Hud Ames, A. O...... 9hr. | 9 hr. ler hr. c Yhr. | 9hr. |3% br. ? = ee 
aoe brea iB Ge oy = bo Brown, S. R.....|/7% hr. | ghr.| 9 br. 51% br. (7%, hr. | 8 hr. ? we. | 
1 Tr $1 y in A) 
. ‘ ~~ > P ote & cay Cannon, O.E....; 5hr. | 4 hr. |6% hr. ie hr. Thr. (3% hr. ? | 2 2-9¢.! ? 
of this week: Downe, M.E....| ohr.| ghr.| ohr.| obr.| ohr.| 6h 2 coda ? 
wne . cos . . r. | Fr. | r. r. ° 
12. Week’s wage of A. B. Jones . a - wii | i: 
es ost, W.H.....' Shr. |7% hr. r.| 9hr. |744 hr. (6% hr. ? | 412-3e. ? 
dieing on block, who worked 32 “* ~ pe’: pany Cont capi by 
hours last week? Holmes, J. H....| 9 hr. | 8hr.| Thr.) 7 hr. 3 hr. 3 hr. ? | 38 8-9c. 
Lane, R. O...... | 9br. | 9 br. |8% br. le% hr. | 9 hr. 4% hr. ? 3313c., ? 


13. Compare the wages in the 








following list with the above fac- 
tory wages. State reasons for the 
difference. Why an 8-hour day for 
the out-door worker? 

WAGES PER DAY OF EIGHT HOURS, BOSTON, 

MASS., 1906. 

Plasterers, $5.00. 
Plasterer’s helpers, $3.00. 


Carpenters, $3,28. 
Stone masons, $4.50. 
Brick masons, $4.80. Lathers, $4.50. 

Hod carriers, $2.40. Tile setters, $4.80. 

14. What is the hourly wage of the stone 
mason? A full week’s pay is what? 

15. How much more would a carpenter get 
for a full week’s work than a cutter of vamps? 

16. A stone mason makes what per cent. 
more per day than a cutter of tops? Is his job 
as much more desirable as this per cent. would 
indicate? Reasons? 

17. Compute the per cent. of increase in each 
of the following positions over the one before: 
Hod carrier, stone mason, brick mason. 

18. Ditto: Plasterer’s helper, lather, plasterer. 

THE TIME CLOCK. 

The time clock in a factory records the time 
when each worker arrives and leaves. (Learn 
how.) The bookkeeper keeps the record of each 
man’s day to the nearest quarter of an hour. If 


A person working at any of the following jobs 
in the stitching room would receive the amount 


specified for each 24 pairs done by him in a 
day :— 

Job A. Stitching top facings, $.04. 

Job B. Hooking, $.035. 

Job C. Stitch top and undertrim, $.14. 

Job D. Eyeletting, $.025. 

Job E. Seam toe lining, $.03. 

Job F. Stitch label, $.05. 


1. How many 24-pair lots of job A must be 
done if the operator is to make $1.72 in a day? 


$1.84? 


$2.12? 


2. If the operator in job B earned $2.66 Mon- 


day, how 


many 24-pair lots did he do? 


3. The operator in job C did 17 24-pair lots 


Monday, 


16 Tuesday, 18 Wednesday, 20 Thurs- 


day, 15 Friday, and 12 Saturday. What are his 
week’s wages? 

4. How many 24-pair lots would the operator 
in job D have to finish in a day if he made as 
much as the operator in job E, who did 90 24-pair 


lots? 


5. If operator on job F handled the 85 lots in 
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a day, he would make how much more than 
operator on job E, handling the same number? 

6. The prices paid for different parts of the 
process of finishing black bottom shoes 
range as follows: (a) 1 1-2c., (b) 3c., (c) 4c., 
(d) 6c., (e) 7 c., (f) 7 1-2c., and (g) 10c. per 24- 
pair lot. What decides the amount to be paid for 
each kind of work? 

7. (b) receives what per cent. more than (a)? 
(c) than (b)? (d) than (c)? 

8. (f) than (e)? (g) than (f)? (g) than (e)? 

9. The highest price paid for work done on a 
24-pair lot in the making room was 17 cents; the 
lowest, 1 1-2 cents. How many times as many 
lots would the latter workman have to do to re- 
ceive as high a day’s pay as the former? 


«@>@-0-4>-0--4+0- 
eS 


A PREPOSITION AT THE END OF A SENTENCE. 

The following article was written several years 
ago by that excellent linguist, George Howland 
of Chicago:— 

“The ends thou aims’t at.” What that old 
grammarian could have been thinking of, who 
said: “A preposition is a bad word to end a sen- 
tence with,” is not easy to make out; for, as, 
“houses are made to live in, and not to look at,” 
so words seem made to work with, not to tie to; 
not to shut thought in, but to help it out. With 
so much to work for, and so much to think of, 
there is more than we shall ever get through with 
if we allow ourselves to be so tied up with rules 
that we have no need of and no use for, so far as 
heard from. In our good old English tongue, 
whatever else we find to rejoice over or pride 
ourselves on, we have this at least to thank her 
for, that she does not fetter herself with restric- 
tions which she can just as well do without, nor 
load herself down with old tools that she is 
through with. } 





Perhaps it is not so much to be wondered at. 


that such a rule should sometimes be insisted on; 
but if we look the matter carefully through, we 
shall find it to be one which we were better rid of. 
For full dress the white kids and patent leathers 
may not be dispensed with; but the Johnsonian 
periods, with graceful and polished extremities, 
are not what either language or life is made up of. 
Not only can the practice of the most popular 
writers be appealed to, but the practice and theory 
of the best grammarians, who know what they are 
writing about, can be relied on, to show that a 
preposition is sometimes the best word to end a 
sentence with. 
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Every one agrees that teachers of exceptional 
children of any kind should be well paid! Why 
not teachers of bright children? 
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The great educational personaiities since the 
Civil war in the view of President Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing of Western Reserve are given in this 
order: President Charles W. Eliot, William Tor- 
rey Harris, Daniel Coit Gilman, James B. Angell, 
the late President Harper, G. Stanley Hall, Alice 
Freeman Palmer. No other selection could be as 
wise. 
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JOCOSE PEDAGOGY. 


BY MARY A.- STILLMAN.: 
THE NEGLECTED DOG. 














Now here’s a condition that’s really a shame! 
The organization with such a long name 
(Society for the Prevention, you know,) 

Should take up the case of this bad Eskimo. 
To himself and to each of his children he grants 
A full suit of clothes, but his dog only pants! 
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QUESTIONS ON “SNOW-BOUND.” 


What poems by Whittier are antobiographical? 
Write a sketch of his life. 

Describe the farm yard the morning after the snow 
storm. 

What is meant by the following:— 

(a) Chinese roof, 

(b) Pisa’s leaning tower, 

(c) Aladdin’s cave, 

(d) Turk’s heads? 

Of what did the literature of the family consist? 

What were some of the stories of early New Eng- 
land days as told by the father and mother? 

Describe the uncle. 

What is Whittier’s idea of the power of heredity 
as given in the poem? 

Name five American poets, and one poem by each. 

How does Whittier rank as a poet? To what class 
of poems do his poems belong? 

Write two quotations from “Snow-Bound.” 

Name four poems suitable for the eighth grade to 
study. Give reasons for your selection. 
What is reading? Suggest some methods to im- 
prove the reading in the grammar grades. 

—Michigan State Examinations. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


AN ARBOR DAY DIALOGUE. 
BY MARY DAY BANCROFT. 


Cast of characters—Uncle Jim, an old man with a 
hoe, and fourteen boys, one being blacked up. 

Scene—Stage with ferns, evergreens, and flowers to 
Tepresent garden. 

Uncle Jim—I’ve worked pretty hard for the last half 
hour. Guess I’]) sit in the sun here and rest awhile. 

[Enter boys.] 

President—Why, hello, Uncle Jim, glad to see you. 

Robert—How are you, Uncle Jim, how’s your health? 

Uncle Jim—Howde. I’m pretty peart this spring. If 
it warnt for a leetle touch of rheumatics, I wouldn't 
have anything to grunt about. 

Piggy—You’re looking pretty spruce. 

Uncle Jim—Well, you bet, I feel just as young as you 
do if I be eighty-five. But what be all you boys here 
for? 

Stuffy—Oh, we thought we'd celebrate Arbor Day by 
some exercises of our own before we went fishing. 
Won’t you join us? 

Uncle Jim—Arbor Day, Arbor Day, what new-fangled 
kind of a day is that? 

Tom—Don’t you know Arbor Day is to plant trees on? 

Uncle Jim—To.plant trees on? 

Charlie—Yes, and to talk about them, so that people 
will learn not to cut them down. 

Uncle Jim—Not to cut themdown. Why, you must be 
crazy. What's trees good for? 

Tom—He means not to cut them down without plant- 
ing more. 

Uncle Jim—Do you mean not to cut a tree down with- 
out you plant another in its place? Now I knew the 
schools were teaching a lot of new notions, but. I didn’t 
know they taught you this nonsense. Why, people 
wouldn’t have any cleared fields if you boys could have 
your way in your foolishness. 

Charlie—But, Uncle, lumbermen cut down acres 
and acres of trees, and some day there won’t be any 
woods left. 

Uncle Jim—Well, sposen there won’t, sposen there 
won't. ’Twon’t be in your day that will happen. Now 
I could tell you stories of lumbering times such as you 
don’t have nowadays. Men used to camp in the woods 
around here all winter and cut trees and float them 
down stream. They picked out the best trees, too, none 
of your little runty things, such as you have now, but 
regular giants. You never saw their like. Then they 
burned the rest of them so the land could be plowed. 
Now, you saucy little whippersnapper, to tell me ’twarnt 
right. 

President—Uncle, you just stay and listen to our 
meeting. I am going to call the society to order. This 
society will please come to order. (Boys seat them- 
selves on floor.) Ladies and gent—er—er, I mean to 
say, gentlemen of the United American Brotherhood of 
the Squintville Highfliers, we have met to contemplate 
and elucidate the enormous problem of perpetuating 
and inciting the augmentation of trees. 

Ratty—Whew! Who’s got a dictionary? 

President—Our society has congregated to do what 
we can to protect trees from the ravages of selfish and 
inconsiderate mortals, also to arouse dormant interest 
in the preservation of arborescent accrument. 

Ratty—That busts me, lay a wreath of dictionaries on 
my grave, boys. (Faints.) 

Bag-o-bones—Fetch the camphor. 

Stuffy—tTry this pin. ‘ 

President—Order, order. I shal] now call on the sey- 


eral members of this notorious society to express their 
opinions. Mr. Piggy Moore. 

Ratty—Go easy, Piggy. I ain’t very strong yet. 

Piggy—As our worthy friend has observed, they don’t 
have such times lumbering and such big trees as they 
used to, ‘cause why, the trees are all gone and most of 
the land cleared. 

Uncle Jim—That’s so, sonny. 

Piggy—Now while it was not so bad when cleared 
land was scarce to cut the big trees and waste the 
smaller ones, times have changed and it is wrong now, 
for there is enough cleared land and.the forests are 
steadily growing less. And I say, Mr. President and 
fellow citizens, that men who waste the timber because 
there will be plenty while they live and who don’t care 
whether future generations of Americans have any 
wood to burn, are just as unpatriotic and as much 
traitors as if they gave the government over to some 
foreign enemy who could take possession when their 
day was done. 

Uncle Jim—That’s right. 

Ratty—Three cheers. 

[All caeer, rise and sing “Our Country, "Tis of Thee.”] 
President—Mr. Bag-o-bones Miller will now favor us 
with his view upon the subject. : 
Bag-o-bones—Mr. President, I haven’t much te gay, 
but 

John—Never mind the preface. 

Piggy—Oh, keep still, he’s bashful. 

Bag-o-bones—But I have read that the roots of trees 
hold the moisture in the ground and so tend to prevent 
sudden floods. By their shade trees prevent evapora- 
tion and so keep the land from becoming dry and 
desertlike. Then on level land trees check the wind 
storms that do much damage. I guess that’s all I can 
think of. 

Uncle Jim—Maybe trees do all that, I dunno. 

President—It has given me great fe-fe— 

Robert—Feet. 

President—Felicity to listen to our talented fellow 
Highfliers. Mr. McGinty Jones will now entertain us. 

McGinty—Mr. President, gentlemen, I rise to state 
that trees ought to be—I mean that we ought—that 
they—— 

Stuffy—Take a tack in your mainsail. 

Tom—Throw out more ballast. You’re sinking. 

McGinty—This great and—and—this great land is— 
that is, trees are getting scarce. 

Robert (weeps)—You ought to have broken the bad 
news more gently, Gint 

President—Mr. Ratty Morhouse. 

Ratty—-I will deliver an original and impromptu 
verse upon trees:— 

Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough; 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 

It was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near my cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 

Tom—Why, that verse is in the Arbor Day Manual. 

Ratty—Well, who said it wasn’t? 

Presidemt—The society will overlook the gentleman’s 
opening remarks, as I presume he did not consult a dic- 
tiinary before speaking. I advise him in the future to 
carry one in this pocket. Mr. Poky Clark. 

Poky—This is by Holmes. When we plant a tree we 


[Continued oa page 214.] 
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The purpose of the Journal of Education and 
its editor is to give its readers the most widely 
extended survey of the actual advancement of 
education in the best schools in the United 
States and Canada and to aid in the steadfast 
promotion of that advancement. 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSITY. 

Columbia University enrolls 7,429 students, of 
whom 1,456 are under-graduates. This gives 
Columbia a large lead of American universities, 
and the day is not distant when she will lead the 
That this was inevi- 





universities of the world. 
table has been apparent for some time. Teachers 


College is to a great extent responsible for this. 


When Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Cornell 
neglected their teaching-training departments 


and Columbia put millions into hers, nothing 
could have happened except what has happened. 
It is not the number in Teachers College that 
counts, though that is an important factor in the 
but they are dominating the educational 
activities. There are more Teachers College 
men and women in the superintendencies, normal 
school faculties, collegiate departments of educa- 
tion, and special supervisors than there are from 
Harvard, Yale, and all other New England col- 
leges, and from all New York state colleges. 
These men and women in their enthusiasm send 
the young men and women who are college bound 
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to Columbia. The School of Pedagogy of New 
York City University and the School of Educa- 
tion of Chicago University were for a long time 
the only aggressive rivals of Teachers College. 
Columbia now has a lead that will never be 
threatened any more than will the lead of New 
York among the cities, and the under-estimate of 
the departments of education elsewhere is largely 
responsible. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S CODE. 


For a second time the educational leaders of 
the state present a new educational code, and one 
which there is much hope of enacting into law. 

Of the radically new features the most impor- 
tant is the proposition for a state board of educa- 
tion of six members, three of whom shall be suc- 
cessful educators of high standing connected with 
the public school system of the commonwealth. 
The term of office is to be six years, with one ap- 
pointment by the governor each.year. This 
state board shall make a report with recommenda- 
tious to the governor and legislature annually. 

The powers and responsibilities of the office of 
state superintendent are greatly enlarged and ex- 
panded. There is to be an expert assistant in 
agricultural education and in industrial educa- 
tion and four instructors of secondary schools in 
addition to the two deputies. 

Every county superintendent shall have an as- 
sistant if he has from 150 to 300 teachers; two 
assistants if he has from 300 to 500 teachers ; three 
assistants if he has from 500 to 800 teachers. 
Above 800 he shall have an additional assistant 
for every 400 and fraction thereof. 

The code provides also for skilful medical in- 
spection and hygiene. 

The code makes it easy to establish evening 
vocational schools and to introduce agriculture 
into the public high schools. 

‘She normal schools are to be an integral part of 
the state public school system, with several 
changes in the official management. 

A teachers’ retirement fund is provided for. 
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IS THIS TRUE OF YOUR CITY? 


A woman, who is interested in a study which 
is now being made of the health provisions in the 
public schools, recently wrote to her small niece, 
asking several questions in regard to general con- 
ditions in the school she attends. She received 
the following reply :— 

“My dear auntie: I will answer your questions 
about the school which I attend. The teacher 
opens the school by reading and saying the Lord’s 
Prayer. Yes, the boys and girls have recess to- 
gether. The children are not taught to march in 
and out of school. No, the children are not ex- 
amined by a nurse or doctor. No, the teacher 
did not tell us to stand or sit up straight. No, 
they are not told about spitting on the floor. 
They are not sent home to wash if they are dirty. 
Our water was brought in an old rusty tin pail, 
and kept in the boy’s entry. The scholars all 
drink out of the same dish. The floor was swept 
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every night. The floor was dampened, but was 
not dusted. ,The floor is not scrubbed during the 
term, and only once a year. The old seats that 
were left are so low that we cannot sit com- 
fortably. 

“Well, I will close now, with best love from 

“Anna M.” 

The school thus described by this eleven-year- 
old girl is a school where twenty-three boys and 
girls are receiving their elementary education. 
The state requires their attendance, but it does 
not safeguard their health or make them com- 
fortable. 

The conditions described are not at all, unusual 
conditions, They exist in many schools, both 
rural and graded. These conditions were once 
accepted as inevitable, but school boards, teach- 
ers, and parents are now coming to realize that 
the schoolhouse can and should be made a clean, 
comfortable, and safe place. They also realize 
that their duty toward the child is not confined to 
carrying him through the elementary school 
course, but that they are responsible for his physi- 
cal welfare and his health habits. 

Recent reports received by the Russell Sage 
Foundation.from 758 cities and villages show that 
337 of them have established systems of medical 
inspection; 76 employ school nurses to supervise 
the physical welfare of the children; 449 provide 
for’ vision and hearing tests, which are made by 
the teachers; 571 have installed sanitary drinking 
fountains; 186 provide individual drinking cups; 
69 have school buildings equipped with vacuum 
cleaning outfits; 644 use dust absorbing com- 
pounds for sweeping ; 462 enforce the use of moist 
cloths for classroom dusting; and 358 have ad- 
justable desks, which are adjusted to fit the size 
of the children occupying them. 

It is not the larger cities that lead in this physi- 
cal welfare work. Many of the smaller places are 
doing more to give their children a good start 
in life than are the larger cities. Every city, vil- 
lage, and rural school can be made a clean, com- 
fortable, and attractive place. It cannot be done 
through the efforts of one person alone, but it can 
easily be done through the combined efforts of 
the board of education, principals, teachers, and 
parents. 
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“THE PRICE OF THE PRAIRIE.” * 

It looks as though Mrs. McCarter has given us 
the one brilliant story which will be the classic ac- 
count of the human price paid for the glorious 
country between the Missouri and the Rockies, a 
story that should be read by every present-day 
dweller on the plains, and even more by the men 
and women of the East who have no conception 
of the life blood and heart wrenchings which 
present-day glory of the West has cost. 

Theoretically, it is a thrilling love story, not 
primarily for the love or the story, but because 
without it it is impossible to give a vivid por- 
trayal of the coin required to pay the price of the 
prairie from 1856 to 1876, twenty years of terror. 


~'" The Price of the Prairie,”’ by Margaret Hill McCarter. Illus- 
trated in color. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The first terrific struggle, and the one that 
lasted longest, was that between the noble, heroic, 
patriotic, decent people who went from the East 
and the sneaking, cowardly, dastardly rascals 
who went to the new country for the purpose of 
“doing” their neighbors where law had no terrors 
for evil-doers. 

The second struggle, which began as early, was 
more tragic, but ended sooner,—that with the 
Indians. The third was of brief duration, but, 
no less, was full of terror for a time,—the wrest- 
ling match between the South and the North for 
the supremacy, culminating in the Civil war, which 
had its echo on the Kansas plains. 

No one who reads this story will ever forget 
“The Price of the Prairie.” 

Incidentally the literary touches add immensely 
to the joy of reading and deepen the shade and 
heighten the tint of the picture. Because John 
Barronet of Rockport, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard, a lawyer of high ability, had lost his 
wife in the wild waves, he left the sea of waving 
treachery for the joy of the firm prairies, the 
blessed prairies which brought peace as their 
benediction. Another view of the prairie is this: 
“Here nature, grown miserly, offered not even 
a stick of timber with which to mend a_ broken 
cart pole in all the thousand miles to the first 
Mexican settlement.” 

a ad 
PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


Superintendent W. C. Martindale of Detroit, 
who is one of the wisest and most progressive 
superintendents in the country, is placing empha- 
sis upon the importance of preventing disease. He 
says that it is of greater importance to give all 
of the 60,000 school children in Detroit good air 
and open-air class work than it is to provide out- 
of-door schools for the tubercular pupils, though 
he does not undervalue that. In the months of 
September and October of 1910 he had 6,236 
classes reciting out-of-doors, representing every 
school in the city. 

Mr. Martindale says: “I believe, without quali- 
fication, that if the board of education could ar- 
range for out-door classes for the greater part of 
the children from May to July and from Septem- 
ber to November, that many of the anaemic and 
tubercular cases would disappear, and that there 
would be a general increase in robustness of 
health and school accomplishment. Of course, 
preparations would have to be made gradually, 
and these preparations, I believe, could be made 
at slight cost. The one great feature in favor of 
such a plan would be that ALL the children 
would benefit.” 

Mr. Martindale quotes Dr. Richard Burton of 
the University of Minnesota as saying, regarding 
the overemphasis of certain activities which often 
place an unnecessary burden upon the school, and 
take up energy which should be devoted to the 
normal child: “It is inefficient to try to get done 
through the public school that which outside 
agencies can do better. It is inefficient to at- 
tempt or to compel the public school to under- 
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take that for which it is not intended, and for 
which it can never be fitted. 

“It is inefficient to try to get anything done 
through the public school which overloads the 
school or the school teachers. It is inefficient to 
ask the American school to act as a substitute 
for mother, home, hospital, clinic, church, police 
department, street cleaning department, health 
department, museum, factory, and relief society. 

“It is inefficient to be more interested in the 
sub-normal, atypical child than in the normal; in 
children’s diseases than in children’s health; in 
fresh air for tuberculous children than in fresh 
air for all children. It is inefficient to divert pub- 
lic attention from 100 per cent. to 3 or 10 per 
cent. of the school problem or the health prob- 
lem,” 


WEST IN THE CENTURY. 


Dr. Andrew F. West of Princeton University 
has an article in the Century for February on 
“The Proposed Graduate College of Princeton,” 
which is, to our thinking, the noblest utterance 
cn education that has been published from the pen 
of any living educator. Beside this article most 
articles by scholarly men pale into insignificance. 
It belongs with the masterpieces of other days, 
with the classics of Comenius, Ascham, and 
Rousseau. It is the one majestic educational ut- 
terance of modern times. Not to have read this 
article is to be wholly out of touch with the 
giandeur of educational possibilities. | Nothing 
that Horace Mann, even, wrote surpasses this 
in wisdom, in vigor, in nobility of thought and 
purpose. 
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WISELY EMPHASIZED. 


Dr. David N. Snedden, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education, in his annual report has this 
mighty wholesome paragraph :— 

“Sound educational administration demands 
that, wherever a community desires excellent 
schools, it should impose large responsibilities on 
its salaried executive officers, holding them to 
strict accountability for results. It is unfortu- 
nate that there are still many towns in Massa- 
chusetts in which the superintendent does not 
nominate teachers, and in which he has little 
voice in the designation of text-books.” 

That should be pinned in the hat of every 
member of a school board in Massachusetts and 
every other state in the Union. 
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ADVICE WANTED. 


On another page we are printing an inquiry that 
it is not easy for us to answer. It is the most 
definite and helpful of all the inquiries of this 
kind that we have received, but it is along a line 
on which many inquiries have come. 

One woman put it thus tersely: “Who will tell 
me of books that boys will like to read who do 
not like to read?” 

We shall greatly appreciate, as will our in- 
quirer, the naming of any books of the class that 
she desires. 
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By the by, the books named in the inquiry are 
a better answer than one usually gets. 

One hundred of our readers might name even 
one book each, and a great list would result. 
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CONFERENCE OF EDUCATION IN TEXAS. 


Each year Texas has a great educational uplift 
through “The Conference for Education.” The 
Conierence has recently published a bulletin with. 
two remarkable documents: “The Relation of 
Education to the Economic Development of the 
State” and “The Financial Value of a Common 
School Education,” from both of which we shall 
make extensive quotations at an early date. 
They were prepared by Dr. ‘A. Caswell Ellis, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Texas. 
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A CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


An event of much greater significance than is 
likely to be appreciated is the appearance of 
volume I. of a Clyclopaedia, edited by Dr. 
Paul Monroe, with the assistance of fourteen 
departmental editors and more than one thou- 
sands contributors. The Macmillan Company 
have placed the libraries and scholarly profes- 
sional school men under great obligation by issu- 
ing the first notable American “Cyclopaedia of 
Education,” which will be in four volumes of 
nearly 700 pages each. 
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Poor Washington! Just as soon as it looked 
as though peace might reign in the schools of the 
District of Columbia, Congress exploded again. 
It might as well be set down as a fact, so long as 
the present abominable scheme continues there 
will be no peace for teachers in Washington. 


Cyrus Stover Grove, county superintendent of 
schools, Freeport, Ill., is always ahead of the pro- 
cession. In his last examination questions he 
says to the teachers: “Change any of the follow- 
ing questions which are not adapted to the work 
of your schools.” 


Last year twenty-three American cities had 
open-air schools for tubercular and anaemic 
children. All were successful. 


Elmira, N. Y., is having the greatest educa- 
tional awakening in its history, the greatest in the 
United States at this time. 

Congratulations, Miss Grace Strachan. To 
you above all others is credit due for the present 
outlook for equal pay. 


Of 2,600 school children examined in Boston, 
only thirteen, or one in 200, had any faintest trace 
of tuberculosis. 


3oston’s Trade School for Girls is one of the 
best as well as latest of her educational plans. 


Toronto, Canada, teachers get substantial in- 
creases in salaries. In all, the increase is $60,000. 


A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
Mobile, February 23, 24, 25. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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' ‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RECIPROCITY AND THE PARTIES. 

The McCall bill, to give effect to the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement, went through the House 
by the overwhelming vote of 221 to 92. The 
size of the majority, howeyer, is not so signifi- 
cant as its political complexion. This measure, 
the work of a Republican administration, and 
strongly urged by a Republican President, was 
adopted, so far as the House is concerned, by 
Democratic votes. At every stage a majority of 
the Republicans voted against it. In the com- 
mittee on ways and means, if the fate of the 
measure had been left to Republican votes, it 
would have been left in committee by a tie vote, 
6 to 6. On the other hand, the Democrats on 
the committee voted in favor of the bill, 6 to 1. 
If the initial motion to consider the bill in com- 
mittee of the whole had been left to Republican 
votes, it would have been defeated, 69 to 104. 
The Democrats voted, 126 to 17, to take the bill 
up. So in the vote on passage, left to Republi- 
can votes, it would have been defeated, 87 to 78; 


but the Democrats voted for it, 143 to 5. 
A POLITICAL WEDGE. 

So far as the Republican party is concerned, 
therefore, the Canadian reciprocity proposal has 
already had the effect of a wedge riving the party 
asunder, and leaving on the President’s side only 
a minority of his own political supporters. What- 
ever may be thought of the measure itself, or of 
the balance of advantages it involves to one 
country or the other, there can be no disputing 
the significance of an issue which has so destruc- 
tive an effect as this upon political solidarity. It 
was to be expected that such a proposal as this, 
touching widely varying interests, would not be 
met by a solidly-united party on either side; but 
it could scarcely have been foreseen that it would 
leave Mr. Taft with only a minority of his party 
supporting him. 

IN THE SENATE. 

The action of the House, of course, cannot fail 
to have its effect upon the Senate. There will 
be there the same practical solidity on the Demo- 
cratic side and the same divergence on the Re- 
publican as in the House. Yet the fate of the bill 
cannot be predicted, because the time remaining 
of the session is so short. But the President 
practically has the situation in his own hands. If 
this Senate will not pass the bill, the Senate of the 
next Congress pretty surely will. Republican 
Senators are quite likely to ask themselves 
whether it is worth while to defeat the bill at this 
session, by delay or otherwise, if the penalty is 
to be the convening of a special session of the 
new Congress. The prevailing strong disinclina- 
tion to an extra session may well act as a deter- 
rent upon Republican opposition in the Senate. 

IN CANADA AND IN ENGLAND. 

In Canada there seems to be little doubt that 
the agreement will be ratified and suitable legis- 
lation for giving it effect be enacted. The gov- 
ernment has a_ strong and cohesive majority. 


The Canadian parliament is proceeding in a 
leisurely way, but, while there are expressions of 
dissent in some quarters, the agreement seems 
to be pretty generally approved. In England the 
matter, although not directly under consideration, 
as there is no question of the competency of the 
Canadian parliament to deal finally with it, 
serves to further inflame the bitterness between 
the two leading parties; for, from the Unionist 
point of view, reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States puts an end to the dream of im- 
perial preference, and deals a death blow to what 
is called fiscal reform. The first division in the 
new House of Commons was on a resolution relat- 
ing to fiscal reform, apropos of the Canadian- 
American understanding, and the government 
was sustained by a vote of 324 to 222. 
RELIGIOUS COMITY. 

That it is quite possible for religious leaders to 
maintain relations of close friendship in spite of 
sharp theological differences is proven afresh in 
the case of Archbishop Ryan and Bishop 
Whitaker ‘of Pennsylvania. The two prelates 
died within forty-eight hours of each other, 
Archbishop Ryan at the age of nearly eighty, and 
Bishop Whitaker in his eighty-first year. The one 
had been for twenty-seven years Catholic arch- 
bishop of Pennsylvania; the other had been the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Pennsylvania for 
twenty-four years. Each warmly devoted to ad- 
vancing the interests of his church, they both 
exercised a wide influence also in affairs of com- 
mon and public interest, and were warm personal 
friends, in the habit of exchanging friendly greet- 
ings on each other’s birthdays, and maintaining 
relations of cordial courtesy. Both were inter- 
ested in Indian education, and the archbishop 
succeeded the bishop in membership in the na- 
tional Board of Indian Commissioners. 

THE RECALL OF JUDGES. 

The constitution of Arizona, just adopted by 
popular vote, has one provision which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention,—the extension 
of the method of the recall to the state judiciary. 
Under this arrangement, any judge who may give 
an unpopular decision is liable to recall at the 
summons of one-fourth of the number of voters 
in his district. There are no safeguards for as- 
suring the genuineness of the signatures to the 
petition for a recall, but if petitions purporting 
to be signed by one-fourth of the voters are 
filed, the judge is given five days in which he may 
resign. If he does not take himself out of the 
way, a special election is to be held, at which a 
200-word statement, containing the charges 
against him, and a 200-word statement in defence 
will be filed. Ifthe judge does not receive a 
plurality of the votes cast, he will be dismissed, 
and will be succeeded by the candidate who does 
receive that number. Under a system like this 
the populace at large becomes a kind of supreme 
court, not only reviewing decisions, but unseating 
the judges. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


(Continued from page 209. 





are doing what we can to make our planet a more 
wholes-me #24 happier dwelling place for those who 
come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop the 
seed, as you plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. But nature 
knows, and in due time the power that sees and. works 
in secret will reward you openly. 

President—Mr. John Clark. 

John—Lowell says:— 


“A little of thy steadfastness 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be.” 
President—Mr. Shorty Rogers. 
Shorty.— 
The groves were God’s first temples, 
Ere man learned to hew the shaft and lay the archi- 
trave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling woods, 
Amidst this cool and silence he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thnks and sup- 


plication. ‘ 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


President—Mr. Baseball De Long. 
Baseball.— j 
The oak is the king of the forest, 
The oldest of monarchs is he; 
How regal he seems as he standeth 
So rugged, so stately, so free! 
The emblem of strength and of freedom, 
The symbol of victory, too; 
The oak tree, the oak tree, forever, 
Three cheers for the oak tree so true. 
Charlie—Hip, hip— 
President—If you can’t behave you’d better go home. 
The dignity of this club must be upheld. 
Charlie—Why, I thought he wanted us to cheer. 
What did he say so for if he didn’t mean it? 
President—Mr. Stuffy Wilson. 
Stuffy—I don’t know who this is by, but it is not orig- 
inal and impromptu:— 
What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 
President—Has any gentleman further remarks to 
make? 
Snowball—Mr. President, does dat mean me? 
President—Yes, Snowball, you have the floor. 
Snowball—Where, where does I hab dat floor? 
President—Go on and speak if you want to. 
Snowball—I is delighted to hab de honor ob addressin’ 
dis meetin’. I learned a piece last week case I knew I'd 
be asked :— 
Dar’s a warm, warm wind comes from de south, 
With a promise an’ a song— 
A song dat wells from a rose-lipped mouth, 
In cadence full an’ strong. 
It whispers, whispers troo de day 
To de hearts ob longin’ men, 
Dat de time is comin’ on de way 
When de woods turn green agin. 
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When de woods turn green an’ de skies’ rich hue 
Takes a deeper, truer shade, 
An’ de blood-red poppies dot de view 
In a pattern God hab made, 
Den de song de south wind sings so low 
Will live on de hill an’ glen, 
An’ its mellow notes into bein’ grow 
When de woods turn green agin. 
President—Will someone make the motion to adjourn? 
Robert—I move that we adjourn. 
All—I second the motion. 
President—All those in favor of adjourning, raise the 
right uand. The Highfliers stand adjourned. 
Several—Good-by, Uncle Jim. 
Uncle Jim—Now, who'd think them pesky leetle ras- 
kils could run such a society? I’m kinder tired, but I 
vum if I ain’t going to go and plant a tree. 
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PICTURES FOR EACH GRADE. 


SELECTED BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT M.P.SHAWKEY 
West Virginia. 
FIRST GRADE. 





ST SN 55 itn as « eune elec Van Dyck 
RT BE hain 8 oo ule ad cece Holmes 
Mother amd CMe. 6. 5... cc ccs Toulmache 
Feeding Her Birds............. Millet 
Tenrning Ai By Cos. oie se bk Defregger 
FF gk ere Raupp 
Madonna of the Chair......... Raphael 
PINON xe AA gi acodussicceeene Norris 
Me OME, MI cn ob a 6c'ccc icine Renouf 
SECOND GRADE. 
ee rs eee Bonheur 
Age of Innocence.............. Reynolds 
ee OI IR icin a dk ccccksccn Barber 
eee Frere 
Which Do You Like?.......... Holmes 
og | ee Taylor 
Christ Blessing Little Children.Hoffman and Plock- 
horst 
Rie Pik GMO 6 ic dicswasesina Millet 


THIRD GRADE. 
Three Members of a Temperance 


NE ale F085 6 6 s' dtA C0 Herring 
mm BAe BeMOle?. ... 200 sccce souguereau 
The Child Christ...............Murillo 
- Rh Rr ,onheur 
The Old Monarch...........00. Bonheur 
The Watering Place........... Gainsborough 
ee DOM Bae one cc vec ccecc French 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Washington, Portrait........... Rembrandt, Peale, and 
Stuart 
yo |, Rae > 
PE WU aware cats wees cee nee Bonheur 
die SU Re eee Dupre 
Distinguished Member of Hu- 
BEING: TOC: 2 iio. cic Kimo css Landseer 
Return to the Farm........... Troyon 
The Boy Shepherd.............Murillo 
ES POT eee 
7 FIFTH GRADE. 
Jesus in the Temple............ Hoffman 
At the Watering Trough....... Dagnan-Bouveret 
CN ee Seo ntnacee send +anss +s<cdeeee 
Cologne Cathedral............. 
Children of the Sea............ Israels 
Whittier, Portrait..........., we 
Pilgrims Going to Church...... Boughton 
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SIXTH GRADE. 


Capitol at Washington.......... 

The Windmill, 2. op 0.0:° v0000008 Van Ruysdael 
Sir. Gallahad.. ....c-ccccceccese Watts 

"Whe AUPOER..«. o0.<000000°05 0008 Reni 

THe BOW SE aso cis »0:0,0.0:9 + 0:90 8 ones Millet 

Daniel Webster. ........--.se0. 

The Avenue of Trees........... Gobbema 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 
Whe Coliseum). vibe RS 





Reading From Homer..........4 Alma-Tadema 

Hope .....cc rec ceeceececcseees Burne-Jones 

Lincoln: Portrait. oo... 5 oe. asi 

Mount Vernon.........-e.seeee 

The Haymaker...........-..00. Adan 

The Shepherdess............... Millet 

GUM Soa ec head ceoeeeee Millet 

Breaking Home Ties........... Hovenden 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 

SCHOOLS. 


A somewhat novel medical meeting was held in the 
hall of the Milford. Mass., high school building Febru- 
ary 2. It was conducted as the regular bi-monthly ses- 
sion of the local medical society, which is one of the 
oldest organizations of the kind in the country. The 
audience, however, which consisted of about 175 people, 
contained comparatively few physicians. being com- 
posed mainly of teachers, school officers, and others in- 
terested in the subjects discussed, who were gathered 
by special invitation from Milford and the surrounding 
towns. The motive which led to the meeting is shown 
in the following paragraph from thé program:— 

“It is written in the creed of the Thurber Medical 
Association that medical men owe it as a debt to their 
profession. to be leaders in every movement which 
tends to the promotion of health and longevity, and, the 
increase of intelligence and morality. in the communi- 
ties in which they reside. Hence this meeting.” 

Six papers were presented. The first. by Superin- 
tendent C. W. Haley of the Milford schools, on “What 
Is School Inspection.” considered the subject of the 
medical inspection of schools under the following heads: 
(1) Its early inception and its gradual adoption by the 
leading nations: (2) its growth and development; (3) the 
character and degree of inspection: (4) school nurses: 
(5) what is expected of medical inspectors in different 
places: (6) extracts from the Massachusetts inspection 
law: (7) the original purpose and ultimate aim of medl- 
eal inspection. 

The next two papers. by Drs. J. M. French and J. V. 
Gallagher, the school physicians of Milford. treated re- 
spectively of “Some Problems of School Inspection” and 
“The Economic Value of School Inspection.” 

Dr. H. W. Shaw, a prominent dentist of Milford. then 
presented the subject of “Teeth, Normal and Defective.” 
giving especial prominence to a very clear explanation 
of the injurious effects which are produced on the men- 
tal capacity and progress of school children by the va- 
rious defects of the teeth and jaws, and the methods in 
wuich the dentist can co-operate with the school physi- 
cian in the correction of these defects. 

He was followed by James Taylor. Jr.. M. D., a lead- 


ing nose and throat specialist of Worcester, whose 
topic was “Tonsils and Adenoids,” but who reversed 
tie order, and gave special attention. to the nature, 
causes, and symptoms of the three most common defects 
of a breathing apparatus in school children. namely, 
adenoid growths In the maso-pharynx, hypertrephied 


and otherwise defective tonsils, and swollen glands in 
the neck, and their disastrous effect both physically 
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and mentally. These two papers, while addressed more 
especially to the school physicians, yet contained a mul- 
titude of points of value to the teachers, and were highly 
appreciated by all. 

Principal E. R. Clarke of the Milford high school gave 
the closing talk for the benefit of the teachers on “Bye 
and Ear Tests,” and the proper method of conducting 
them, bearing especially upon the precautions which 
were necessary in order to secure accurate results, and 
the benefits which were to be derived from the tests, 
and the reasons why they were performed by the teach- 
ers ‘instead of the school physicians. 


™ a. r" 
rye 


THAT DEPENDS. 

My dear Dr. Winship: In the editorial columns you 
say: “No elementary school course should have more 
than eight grades.” 

Will you kindly allow me to say that that depends 
entirely upon the “entrance age” of pupils? In cities 
where there are nine grades, as with us, I think you will 
find the age of admission to be five years, and where 
there are eight grades the age of admission to be. six 
years. Our pupils graduate from the grammar school, 
therefore, at as early an age as if they entered at five 
and as if we could write In our course “eight grades 
only.” 

Before coming to this state I taught in a large west- 
ern city, one of the most progressive in the country. 
where the age of admission was six years. Naturally, 
there was an eight-year course. Moreover, I remember 
that there were more pupils who entered our first grade 
at the age of seven than at the age of six. We admit 
pupils to our kindergarten at the age of four, and some- 
times they come before that birthday. 





Whether pupils shall be admitted thus early is an- 
other question. It depends entirely upon local condl- 
tions. If pupils in a manufacturing town are really 


better off in school (and the occupation should be 

adapted to the needs) than on the street while mothers 

are away at work, why, they should be admitted early. 
Respectfully, 

New England Training School Principal. 
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FIVE TIMES IN FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 

With the beginning of the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century (1911) some very strange and interesting 
facts are deduced. 

That the beginning of 1911 being on Sunday, the first 
day of the week, the first day of the month, and the 
first day of the year is not so strange as that the first 
day of the decades are very few that start on Sunday. 

This singular coincident in the decades has oc- 
curred before only five times in just four hundred years, 
when in 1511, according to the Gregorian calendar (new 
style), it was the same as now, 1911. Again it occurred 
in 1561, and again in 1651, then again in 1741, and then 
the last time before now was the beginning of the de- 
cade 1871, forty years ago. The next time that it will 
oceur will be 1961, or fifty years hence, and the next 
after that will be 2051, and again in 2141, then again tn 
2271, and then again in 2311, or four hundred years from 
now, and so along down through the ages at periods of 
four hundred years from each of the years given above. 

It is also very interesting to note that since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, according to the Julian Old 
Style calendar, the seventh and fourteenth centuries 
(601 and 1301) are the only centuries up to the  pres- 
ent time that have started on Sunday (the first day of 
the week, month, and year), and according to the pres- 
ent method of calculating time it will never occur aga‘: 
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ADVICE WANTED. 


Dear Mr. Editor: I am teaching English to a class of 
boys, fifteen to eighteen years old, none of them literary 
in taste, some distinctly backward, some not aiming at 
college, the rest not yet under the screw. A main ob- 
ject is to cultivate a genuine liking for really good read- 
ing, and to that end I want to study in class a history 
and a biography so well written, interesting, and vital as 
to convert them to a belief that such books are not 
“dry.” Can you help me with any suggestions? I have 
thougut of Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,” Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico,” Mark Twain’s “Joan of Are” (diffuse, 
archaic in language): Froissart (same objections); “Two 
Years Before the Mast”; “Up from Slavery’; Macaulay’s 
“Clive.” None of these seem ideal. Can you propose 
anything better? Would you recommend Du Chaillu or 
Stanley, and are their works procurable in inexpensive 
editions? Kipling’s ““Kim,” Evans’ “Sailor’s Log,” and 
Roosevelt and Lodge’s “Hero Tales” are among our sup- 
plementary books. “The Merchant of Venice,” “Tale 
of Two Cities,’ “The Last Days of Pompeii,’ and 
Macaulay’s “Lays” are books recently read with enjoy- 


ment, 
D. R. G. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

January 1, New Year’s Day.—All the states and terri- 
tories and District of Columbia, except Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and New Hampshire. 

January 8, Anniversary of Battle of New Orleans.— 
Louisiana. 

_ January 19, Lee’s birthday.—Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Alabama. 
Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday).—Alabama and 
New Orleans, La. 

February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday.—Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyoming. 

February (third Tuesday), Spring Election Day.— 
Pennsylvania. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday.—All the states 
and District of Columbia, except Mississippi, where it is 
observed by exercises in the public schools only, and all 
the territories eXcept New Mexico. 

March 2, Anniversary of Texan Independence.— 
Texas. 

March 4 (or 5), Inauguration Day.—In District of Co- 
lumbia. 











, Good Friday.—Alabama, Delaware, Connecti- 
eut, Louisiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. 

April 19, Patriots’ Day.—Massachusetts. 

April 21, Anniversary of Battle of San Jacinto.— 
Texas. 

April 26, Confederate Memorial 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

May 10, Confederate Memorial Day.—North Carolina 
and South Carolina. 

May (second Friday), Confederate Day.—Tennessee. 

May 20, Anniversary of Signing of Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence.—North Oarolina. 

May 30, Decoration Day.—aAll the states and _ terri- 
tories and District of Columbia, except Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas. In Virginia known as 
“Confederate Memorial Day.” 

June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday.—Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama. In Louisiana known as “Confederate 
Decoration Day.” 

June (first Monday, even years), State Election Day.— 
Oregon. 

July 4, Independence Day.—All the states and terri- 
tories and District of Columbia, 


Day.—Alabama, 
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July 24, Pioneers’ Day.—Utah. 

August (first Thursday), State Election Day.—Ten- 
nessee. 

August 16, Bennington Battle Day.—Vermont. 

September (first Monday), Labor Day.—All the states 
and territories and District of Columbia, except Ari- 
zona, Mississippi, Nevada, and North Dakota. Louisi- 
ana, in New Orleans only. 

September 9, Admission Day.—California. 

Séptember 12, Defenders’ Day.—Maryland. 

November 1, All Saints’ Day.—Louisiana. 

November ——, General Election Day.—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, . Oklahoma, Oregon (Presidential 
elections only), Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

November ——, Thanksgiving Day (usually the 
fourth Thursday in November).—All the states and ter- 
ritories and District of Columbia, though in some not a 
statutory holiday. 

December 25, Christmas Day. 
ritories and District of Columbia. 

There are no statutory holidays in Mississippi, but by 
common consent the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving. and 
Christmas are observed as holidays. In Kansas Deco- 
ration Day, Labor Day, and Washington’s Birthday are 
the only legal holidays by legislative enactment; other 
legal holidays are so only by common consent. In New 
Mexico Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Labor 
Day, Flag Day (June 14), and Arbor Day are holidays 
when so designated by the governor. 

Arbor Day is a legal holiday in Arizona, Maine, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, the day being set by the governor; in Texas, 
February 22; Nebraska, April 22: Utah, April 15; Rhode 
Island, May 11; Montana, second Tuesday in May; Flor- 
ida, first Friday in February; Georgia, first Friday in 
December; Colorado (school holiday only), third Friday 
in April. Other states observing the day to some ex- 
tent are: California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Vermont.—Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


All the states and ter- 





A CORRECTION. 


My dear Dr. Winship: I beg to call your attention to 
an error in the list of state and territorial superintend- 
ents of public instruction as it appears on page 47 of the 
Journal of Education for January 12, 1911. Respecting 
the superintendency of education in Alaska, Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, who was general agent of education in 
Alaska, resigned that position on January 30, 1908. 
Governor Walter E. Clark is ex-officio superintendent of 
education, and has charge of the schools for white per- 
sons outside of incorporated towns in Alaska, and Wil- 
liam T. Lopp is at the present time the superintendent 
of education of natives of Alaska. 

Very respectfully, 
L. A. Kalbach, 
Chief Clerk. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


<Oe®<abdinc® 
POS es 


G. R. T., R. 1.: _I read the Journal of Education with 
increased enjoyment, and have come to regard it as in- 
dispensable. 

mC. B:; 
eation. 





Indiana: I appreciate the Journal of Edu 
I have from it more pleasure and profit than 
I have from any other educational paper, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ONE WAY OUT. A -Middle-class New Englander Emi- 
grates to America. By William Carleton. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $1.20, 
net; $1.32 by mail. 

This is the best book I have read in many months. 
In fact I doubt if any book has ever done more for 
America than this book will if it can but be read by the 
middle-class New Englanders, by middle-class Amert- 
cans east and west. Ii is an intense book, a remark- 
able narrative in which a man tells simply but with 
dynamic power how at thirty-eight he lost his position 
in the office of a big corporation; how he learned that 
the special training of his own office was of no value In 
getting him a position in any other office; how at thirty- 
eight he was already “too old” to get such a position as 
he had found easily enough at eighteen; how he and his 
wife and boy in their trim little suburban home were 
actually confronted with the fundamental problem of 
how to exist; how he met and solved that problem in a 
way unexpected and dramatic, though to him and his 
wonderful wife, Ruth, obvious and natural, by “emi- 
grating’ to America; and how in all their struggle they 
found their lives enriched and inspired by the old ad- 
venturous, pioneer spirit of their forefathers. A few 
brief chapters from this narrative were recently pub- 
lished in a great weekly magazine and awakened an ani- 
mated discussion from one end of the country to the 
other. The present volume contains the complete story. 
Once in a while a book appears which so profoundly im- 
presses the public mihd that it wins its place as a force 
in public opinion. Such a book, not only on account of 
its deep human appeal but also on account of its illumi- 
nation of the present problem of “the high cost of liv- 
ing,” is “One Way Out.” Oh, but why will not Mrs. 
Sage or some of the noble rich put a copy of that into 
the hands of every man on a moderate salary, who 1s 
liable to lose his job by a turn in the wheel of fortune? 
Pray no more for the dwellers in tenement-house dis- 
triets but rather for the middle-class New Englander, 
for the middle-class American. 

NEW GEOGRAPHIES—SECOND BOOK. By Ralph §. 
Tarr of Cornell University and Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph. D. With many colored maps and numerous illus- 
trations, chiefly photographs of actual scenes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Heavily bound in 
cloth. (71%4x9%.) 440 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

In the New Geographies of Tarr and McMurry they 
retain all the essential features of their first series ex- 
cept the form in which they compromise with the time- 
honored size and accept the conventional shape. No 
makers of school books have wrought out a more dis- 
tinctly individual book notion than have Tarr and Mc- 
Murry, and all their personality in book-making is 
greatly enhanced by falling in line with the conven- 
tional in the shape of the book and size of the maps. 
The publishers have omitted nothing that could con- 
tribute to the beauty and value of the book for use. 
THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND SELECTED 

POEMS BY JAMBS RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited 

by Allan Abbott, Horace Mann school, New York. 

Longmans’ English Classics, edited by Ashley H. 

Thorndike, Ph. D. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal” is not only the _ best 
known of Lowell’s poems, but is one of the best known 
of American long poems. With it*are here given the fa- 
mous “Commemoration Ode,” selections from the “Big- 
low Papers,” selections from “Fable for Critics,” “An In- 
cident in a Railroad Car,” ete. The introduction by Al- 
lan Abbott is exceptionally clear and concise, informing 
and interesting, and the notes are adequate without be- 
ing over many or too detailed. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. With Biographical Sketches, Por- 
traits, and Notes. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 406 pp. Price, 
55 cents. 

This is a book for grammar grades of inestimable 
value. It is a volume of masterpieces in English and 
of nothing but enasterpieces. By masterpieces we have 
in mind selections of prose and verse of considerable 
length and not mere gems of prose and verse. These 
selections average twenty-two pages each, wl! 
that they are real masterpieces. They are “Rip Van 
Winkle,’ “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” “The Gettys 
burg Speech,” ‘The Great Stone Face,” Hawthorne's 
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“My Visit to Niagara,” “Snow Bound,’ “The Ship 
Builders,” ‘The Worship of Nature,” “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” “Evangeline,” Ruskin’s “King of the 
Golden River,” “Horatius,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“The Tempest,” “Enoch Arden,” “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” “The Death of the Old Year,” and “The 
Crossing of the Bar.” The biographical sketches and 
notes are exceedingly well done, and such a grouping of 
masterpieces for fifty-five cents is unprecedented. - 





VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS. N. E. A. 
ing, 1910. Cloth. 1124 pp. Price, $2.00. 
The volume this year is somewhat larger than the 

usual volume, and iS otherwise of exceptional value. 
The best thing about the volume is the sharp editing 
that has been done. We have never known a volume 
of proceedings to have been so well edited as this, espe- 
cially by way of reduction. The papers themselves are 
of much more value than usual, and since they have been 
so edited as to eliminate the trite and valueless para- 
graphs and sentences the volume itself is really worth 
much more than the $2.00 which it costs. By having 
an enlarged program and by not materially increasing 
the size the volume is enhanced in value. The accom- 
panying year-book of members is invaluable for refer- 
ence. 


Boston Meet- 


FLORIDA TRAILS. By Winthrop Packard. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $3.00. 

This is a collection of articles which originally ap- 
peared in the Boston Transcript. They form a book of 
more than ordinary interest, and should be read by those 
who have traveled in Florida because of the pleasant 
reminiscences they will bring up. Those who have not 
visited the picturesque state will find the book none the 
less entertaining, for the descriptions, especially those 
of the great tropical plants, are so clear and vivid that 
one cannot read them without gaining considerable 
knowledge of the country and its environment. The 
book is illustrated with more than forty exceedingly 
beautiful photographs, most of which were taken by Mr 
Packard himself. Par 
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MISS STEVENSON’S 
NEW BOOK 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form 
Book I 


BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON, 








Formerly a teacher in the Public Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Por Grade ll. List Price, 30 cents. Postpaid. 


HIS with Book V, shortly to be issued, 

will complete this popular Series of 

Dramatic Readers. The five books in 
the series have been carefully planned to 
cover the requirements of the eight elemen- 
tary grades, as to grading and subject- 
matter. In Books I, II, and III, folk-lore 
and fables predominate. In the higher 
books, scenes from the best literature and 
great historical events are given in dramatic 
form. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions, 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 23-25: Department of Sn- 
perintendence. Mobile: beadquar- 
ters, Battle House: William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


— 


April 5, 6, T: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud: president. 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Bastern Com 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


Apri) 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
eational Association, Mobile: 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention. Bridgeport. 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford: secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president. 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


Inly 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


& 
» 


PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 
N. E. A. 

President, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago. 
DIRECTORS OF N. E. A. 
Maine—Payson Smith, state super- 

intendent, Augusta. 
New Hampshire—H. C. Morrison, 
state superintendent, Concord. 
Vermont—Mason 8S. Stone, state 
superintendent, Montpelier. 
Massachusetts—Irving O. Palmer, 
high school principal, Newtonville. 
Rhode Island—George P. Weston, 
high school principal, Providence. 
Connecticut—F. A. Verplank,  su- 
perfhtendent, South Manchester. 











New York—A. S. Downing, state 
department, Albany. 

New Jersey—M. H. Kinsley, 
county superintendent, Jersey City. 

Pennsylvania—R. B. Teitrick, 
deputy state superintendent, Harris- 
burg. 


Delaware—G. W. Twitmeyer, su- 
perintendent, Wilmington. 

Maryland—A. C. Willison, county 
superintendent, Cumberland. 

Virginia—J. D. Beggleston, state 
superintendent, Richmond. 

District of Columbia—?l’. M. 
Hughes, Washington. 

West Virginia—M. P. Shawkey, 
state superintendent, Charleston. 
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Caproni Casts 


are the only casts made in Amer- 
ica which receive the approval of 
the leading Art Museums. Teach- 
ers placing in schools cheaply made 
imitations of Caproni Casts are 
wasting their money, as poor re- 
productions of sculpture have no 


value. 


Illustrated catalogue free to schools 


upon application. 
P. P. Caproni & Brother 


1914-1920 Washington Street 
Joan’of Arc By Chapu 


Boston, Mass. 
In the Luxembourg, Paris 
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North Carolina—W. S. Snipes, su- 
perintendent, Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina—D. B. Johnson, 
president College, Rock Hill. 

Georgia—Mrs. F. S. Whiteside, 
Atlanta. 

Florida—Miss Clem Hampton, 
state department, Tallahassee. 

Kentucky—W. H. Bartholomew, 
principal high school, Louisville. 

Tennessee—J. J. Keyes, superin- 
tendent, Nashville. 

Alabama—J. W. Abercromble, 
president State University, Univer- 
sity. 

Mississippi—E. E. Bass, superin- 
tendent, Greenville. 

Louisiana—Miss Mary Stevens, 
high school, Stevensdale. 

Texas—G. H. Carpenter, superin- 
tendent, Brownwood. 

Arkansas—George B. Cook, state 
superintendent, Little Rock. 

Oklahoma—-W. C. Oanterbury, snu- 
perintendent, Marietta. 

Ohic—J. W. Zeller, ex-state super- 
intendent, Columbus. 

Indiana—T. A. Mott, Richmond. 

Lllinois—J. Stanley Brown, high 
school principal, Joliet. 

Michigan—E. EH. Scribner, super- 
intendent, Ishpeming. 

Wisconsin—Carroll G. Pearse, su- 
perintendent, Milwaukee. 

Iowa—O. P. Bostwick, superin- 
tendent, Clinton. 

Minnesota—S. L. Heeter, superin- 
tendent, St. Paul. 

Missouri—H. A. Gass, ex-state su- 
perintendent, Jefferson City. 

North Dakota—Nelson Sauvain, su- 
perintendent, Casselton. 

South Dakota—F. H. Hoff, super- 
intendent, Mitchell. 

Nebraska—A. A. Reed, State Uni- 
versity, Lincoln. 

Kansas—John MacDonald, editor, 
Topeka. 

Montana—James Hamilton, presi- 
dent Avricultural College, Bozeman. 

Wyoming—aA. D. Cook, state su- 
perintendent, Cheyenne. 

Colorado—C. KE. Chadsey, super- 
intendent, Denver. 

New Mexico—J. E. Clark, = state 
superintendent, Santa Fe. 

Arizona—A. J. Mathews, president 
Normal school, Tempe. 


Utah—G. N. Child, county super- 
intendent, Lehi. 

Nevada—Mrs. L. C. Booth, Reno. 

Idaho—C. S. Meek, superintendent. 
Boise. 

Washington—H. B. Dewey, state 
superintendent, Olympia. 

Oregon—E. D. Ressles, Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis. 

California—Duncean MacKinnon, 
superintendent, San Diego. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BRUNSWICK. President Hyde 
of Bowdoin asks for $240,000 for the 
college, and its friends are expected 
to respond promptly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. The Journal of Edu- 
cation regrets the delay in calling to 
the attention of its readers the death 
of one of the time-honored school 
principals of western Massachusetts, 
Principal H. B. Lawrence of Hol- 
yoke, who had served as principal 
for thirty-eight years, remaining al! 
that time in the Appleton Street 
school. He died on December 20, 
1910. 

LYNN. It is reported that a com- 
mittee from the Bosion school de- 
partment has said that the new 
Breed and Classical high school 
buildings are the most modern school 
buildings in the state. 

NEW BEDFORD. The Fifth 
street school, Allen F. Wood, princi- 
pal, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary by purchasing and hanging 
upon the walls of the building a pic- 
ture, a plaster cast, or some other 
work of art, in every available space 
in each of the classrooms, and in 
the assembly hall, and, as far as 
seemed advisable, in the corridors. 
These plans involved an expenditure, 
as ‘the estimated it, of $2,000. The 
execution of these plans depended 
upon a hearty interest and generous 
support of pupils, past and present, 
and of other friends of the school. 
The principal believed that the 
necessary funds would be forth- 
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coming when he made his wishes 
known, and in this belief he has fot 
been disappointed. 

The controlling motives in the se- 
lection of these works of art have 
been as follows:— 

That every picture or cast should 
have an artistic, or an educational 
value, and, if possible, should have 
both. 

That every picture or other work 
of art should be capable of arousing 
pleasurable emotions, and of devel- 
oping a love of the beautiful in the 
children. 

That all of the selections should 
be either originals, or worthy repro- 
ductions of the finest things in art. 

That there | should be in every 
room a wide range of subjects that 
would extend every pupil’s mental 
Vision far beyond the narrow limits 
of his daily tasks. 

That the collections in the several 
classrooms should be nearly as pos- 
sible be equally artistic and educa- 
tive. And 

That the ornaments of the assem- 
bly hall should be unique and a fit- 
ting climax of the whole scheme of 
decorations. 

Mr. Wood has _ issued a catalog 
of these works of art in which 177 
are scheduled with the name of art- 
ist and donor. An interesting fea- 
ture is the fact that they have the 
portraits of all the principals of the 
fifty years. These have been em!l- 
nent educators. It is doubtful if any 
other school so far from a metropo- 
lis has been so fortunate. The first 
principal was Sylvander Hutchinson, 
1860-1864, James S. Barrell, Henry 
P. Warren, Charles F. King, Walter 
S. Parker, J. Gardner Bassett, and 
Allen F. Wood. Of these one is the 
dean of the board of superintendents, 
Boston, two are Boston masters, and 
two were eminently successful prin- 
cipals in Cambridge and Newton. 


SALEM. Dr. Marion L. Burton, 
the new president of Smith College, 
spoke last week at the normal school 
and the Salem Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

SOMERVILLE. The following 
circular is quite an innovation for 
the teachers of this city. Each of 
the wards of the city was repre- 
sented on the committee presenting 
the memorial to the school board. 
The committee consisted of Alice E. 
Jones, Priscilla A. Merritt, Blanche 
G. North, Lilla E. Mann, M. Eva 
Warren, Blizabeth M. Warren, Clara 
B. Sackett:— 

“The teachers of the grade schools 
of Somerville, understanding that 
there is under consideration a propo- 
sition to advance the salary of a por- 
tion of the teaching force, by a plan 
known as the ‘Merit System,’ re- 
spectfully desire to present to you 
their objections to such a plan for in- 
ereasing the present salaries. A 
thorough canvass has been made of 
all the grade teachers with the result 
that in answer to the question: ‘Are 
you in favor of a “Merit System” ?’ 
twelve teachers replied: ‘Yes.’ Seven 
teachers replied: ‘Yes, after a living 
wage has been paid.’ Two hundred 
and nineteen teachers replied: ‘No.’ 
Among the many reasons given by 
the 219 teachers for their objection to 
the ‘System’ were the following, 
which we submit for your considera- 
tion:— 

“Who can determine what consti!- 
tutes the required ‘merit’? Is it 
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success in discipline? Methods? Re- 
sults? Influence on character of pu- 
pils? Few teachers can hope to suc- 
ceed along all these lines, and among 
judges there would be wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to comparative 
values of these qualifications. 

“Greatest educators differ as to the 
best methods of teaching. It has 
frequentiy been proven that a 
teacher who was considered a failure 
by one person of authority has met 
with marked success, working under 
another of equal intelligence. 

“The best results of good teaching 
are not always immediate or such as 
can be judged on a commercial basis. 
Any conscientious teacher does her 
best at all times—money will not de- 
velop moral integrity in the others. 

“A teacher who will be a better 
teacher because she hopes for an in- 
crease in salary is not the one Som- 
erville should employ. 

“The scope of a teacher’s work Is 
so great and her opportunities in 
educational and ethical lines so many 
one cannot definitely measure it. 

“Many excellent teachers can never 
do their best work in the presence of 
other teachers, even though the visi- 
tors be their own principals or super- 
intendent. 

“The problems daily confronting 
the teachers vary widely with localli- 
ties, nationalities, home _ environ- 
ments of pupils, size of classes, 
schoolroom equipment, ete. Teach- 
ers more favorably located could 


easily appear to merit an increase, 
withheld from equally deserving, 
perhaps harder-working teachers 


who, handicapped by poor classes, 
are unable to show as excellent re- 
sults. 

“If the decision rests with the 
principal, the present harmony that 
universally exists between principal 
and teachers must be greatly dis- 
turbed, since less than half the teach- 
ers can have the increase, as pro- 
posed. 

“Teachers are only human, and 
when disheartening discriminations 
are made there will cease to be that 
pleasant and valuable exchange of 
work, methods, devices, and ideas 
among teachers of similar grades. 

“The professional standing of 
teachers not receiving the increase 
would be greatly injured among par- 
ents, pupils, and fellow teachers. 
Parents would justly prefer that 
their children be assigned to those 
teachers judged superior. 

“No poor teaching should be toler- 
ated in progressive cities, therefore 
every teacher should ‘merit’ the in- 
crease. 

“Judgment has already been passed 
upon the mass of teachers of Somer- 
ville at the time of their election, 
since they were visited by principal, 
superintendent, and often by some of 
the committee, before being chosen. 
If, after all this, at the present time 
only 100 out of the 240 elementary 
teachers, or about forty per cent., 
are judged of sufficient merit to war- 
rant the increase, how can the teach- 
ers hope for any wiser system of se- 
lection in deciding who will const!- 
tute the forty per cent. to receive the 
increase? 

“Heretofore, the Somerville 
schools, by their uniform excellence, 
have attracted residents to this city. 
How will it be when it is known that 
more than half the teaching force of 
the grade schools is thought, by those 
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in authority, to be inferior to the re- 
mainder? 

“In those cities where the ‘Merit 
System’ has been tried for a period 
of years it has not proved satisfac- 
tory to the teachers. They report a 
tension, anxiety, and strain, which 
did not exist under the old order of 
uniform salaries. They say that 
their work is greatly hampered by 
the feeling of being constantly 
watched and criticised; that the pu- 
pils are unduly stimulated in the ef- 
forts of the teachers to be forever 
‘on parade.’ 

“It has been frankly stated that, 
too often, the personal influence of 
the teacher outweighs the character 
of her work. 

“It was well expressed by one very 
successful teacher: ‘I never knew the 
oy of teaching until I went to a city 
where the ‘Merit System’ did not ex- 
ist. Fair-minded teachers, them- 
selves the recipients of the increase, 
have said that many others, not re- 
ceiving the increase, were quite as 
deserving of it; that the ‘Merit Sys- 
tem’ produced much discord and un- 
happiness. The ‘happy’ teacher ts 
the successful one. 

“While theoretically the ‘Merit 
System’ appears to have ideal fea- 
tures, so much more can be said 
against it than in favor of .it, the 
grade teachers earnestly urge thar, 
in place of its adoption, a much- 
needed increase be given to all those 
teachers who have reached the max!- 
mum. 

“We would bring to the board’s 
notice the fact that in 1873 the Som- 
erville teachers received $650. At 
present, the maximum is $700, an in- 
crease of only $50, or $1.25 per week, 
in thirty-seven years.” 


WALTHAM. Superintendent W. 
D. Parkinson, who has been in the 
hospital for a serious operation, has 
recovered and returned to his work. 
The day before the operation he re- 
ceived a Round Robin letter from 
twenty superintendents, each writing 
a jolly paragraph of good cheer and 
high hopes for success to the opera- 
tion. 

WELLESLEY. George A. Plimp- 
ton of New York, of the firm of Ginn 
& Co., educational publishers, has 
presented to Wellésley College forty- 
three volumes, including a number of 
rare books, for the Italian section of 
the college library, which was estab 
lished in memory of his wife, the late 
Frances Pearsons Plimpton. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


The state of Rhode Island has is- 
sued the following statement as to 
the condition of its Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund: Number of pensions 
granted, 82; number ended by death, 
8; number of pensions in force, 79; 
lowest pension in force, $150; high- 
est pension in force, $500; average 
pension in force, $331.28; total 
amount of yearly pensions in force. 
$26,176.88; amount of last quarterly 
payment, $6,544.22; total amount of 
yearly pensions granted since 1908, 
$27,201.68; total amount paid since 
first issue in 1908, $32,887.34; amount 
of appropriation for 1910, $20,000. 





CONNECTICUT. 
The teachers’ institutes held by 


State Superintendent C. D. Hine are 
of unusual interest and value this 
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year. The one recently held in Mid- 
dletown was of surpassing interest. 


MIDDLETOWN. One of the 
most important educational depart- 
ures of recent times is the organizing 
of the Middlesex County Education 
Society for the betterment of the 
educational conditions of this section 
of the state. It is participated in by 
teachers, supervising officers, mem- 
bers of town school committees or 
boards of education, and others in- 
terested in education, residing in or 
near Middlesex county. The  offi- 
cers cvnstitute a commission which 
shall investigate each year some 
worthy phase of education in 
the county and distribute a printed 
report of the same. ‘The officers are: 
President, William A. Wheatley, su- 
perintendent, Middletown; vice- 
president, Leon C. Staples, super- 
visor, Portland; secretary-treasurer, 
H. O. Clough, principal, Deep River; 
commissioner for. one year, Miss 
Ruby Stillman, grade teacher, Crom- 
well; commissioner for two years, 
Frank A. Coies, president of board 
of education, Middletown. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The state of New York 
had 25,251 more school pupils in the 
school year ended June 30, 1910, than 
in ‘the corresponding period of a year 
before. The total number of siu- 
dents in attendance was 1,866,160. 
There were 52,075 teachers employed, 
being an increase of 1,287. Of this 
humber, twenty-three were in the 
trades schools. The number of 
graduates increased 1,188. The net 
value of property increased $15,475,- 
110. The total expenditures for the 
year were $74,423,825, showing a de- 
crease of $2,272,392 over the year 
preceding. The value of the 
property of trades schools is $1,043,- 
538 


Dr. Draper in his annual report 
points out that the achievements of 
the past year in the state educational 
policy have rendered the _ public 
schools more serviceable to every 
child in the state. Considerable 
space is given in the report to a dis- 
cussion of industrial training in both 
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elementary and secondary schools. 
The report says:— 

“Discrimination is made between 
industrial work for boys and that for 
girls, and each is given instruction 
along ithe lines which have a special 
bearing upon the vocations usual to 
their sex. The instruction for boys 
is in wood-working and cabinet-mak- 
ing, printing, sheet-metal work, elec- 
tricity, plumbing, mechanical and 
freehand drawing; for girls, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
general housekeeping and _ design. 
In agricultural communities the 
course of study includes elementary 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and home- 
making. These studies naturally 
exclude such industrial subjects as 
belong to schools with an industrial 
environment.” 

In reference to playground facili- 
ties in connection with the public 
schools Dr. Draper says:— 

“The necessity of better provision 
for the children to play, to exercise 
and to grow physically strong, has 
taken tremendous hold on the public 
mind, and substantial provision for 
the playground has become a proml- 
nent item in municipal budgets... . 
The entire playground movement is 
essentially and fundamentally an ed- 
ucational factor in our civilization 
and it should be closely allied with 
the educational interests of the 
state.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The normal school 
entertained Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston, on Valentine’s day, making 
it a notable kindergarten celebration. 
Miss Wheelock is planning for a 
famous Froebel Pilgrimage to ali 
I'roebel haunts and memorable spots 
in Europe in June and July, and this 
meeting at Trenton was the first of 
a series that continue until March 
16, when she closes her tour of the 
South and West with the Public 
School. Kindergarten Association of 
New York City. 

MONTCLAIR. Mrs. Florence O. 
H. Lang of this city has given, Cor- 
nell University $50,000 for a me- 
chanical engineering building. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The school . di- 
rectors’ department of the State Edu- 
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cational Association at its meeting 
here recently adopted resolutions 
protesting against the creation of a 
state board of education and reduc- 
tion of size of school boards in sec- 
ond, third, and fourth classes _pro- 
posed in the school code bill. The 
action was taken after a long dis- 
cussion, the report of the majority of 
the resolutions committee, favorable 
to no action, being rejected in favor 
of a report from the minority that 
the convention demand that clauses 
creating the state board and reducing 
representation be stricken from the 
code. The officers elected were as 
follows: President, T. J. Jennings, 
Seranton; vice-presidents, Hugh R. 
Crilley, Allentown; Henry F. Gibbon, 
Pittston; Dr. E. E. Kendall, Water- 
ford; recording secretary, J. W. Bar- 
rett, Clearfield; corresponding secre- 
tary, William M. Bowen, Chester; 
treasurer, James W. Howarth, Glen 
Riddie; executive committee, J. Mil- 
ton Lutz, Llanerch; D. G. Lotz. 
Reading; J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg; 
Dr. H. 8S. Arthur, McKeesport, and 
Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg; legisla- 
tive committee, H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town; H. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; 
James G. Hayes, Swissvale; D. BK. 
Worthington, EKaglesmere; C. L. Me- 
Gee, Easton, and C. L. Shaver, Som- 
erset; delegates to the National Asso- 
ciation convention, C. C. Hill, Nortn 
East; J. N. Schlager, Scranton, and 
Hugh B. BHastburn, Doylestown; to 
State educational convention, D. F. 
Fortney, Bellefonte; B. W. Horne, 
Shamokin, and J. M. Miller, Mercer. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 
Georgia legislators have estab- 
lished an agricultural high school in 
each congressional district. 





ARKANSAS. 

AMITY. Here is a small town 
away from rivers and railroads, a 
scattered population, with a school 
having almost eighty per cent. of the 
population as pupils. This school, 
partly private and partly public, has 
had as its principal S. N. Samson. 
He has in twenty years developed 
and maintained a scholarship unsur- 
passed in the Southwest. The first 
Rhodes scholarship won in Arkansas 
was by one of these students, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
NOBLESVILLE. Superintendent 


J. F. Haines of Hamilton county 
continues to keep the teachers and 
pupils of his county keyed up to con- 
cert pitch. No one has more to his 
professional and philanthropic credit 
in the uplift of rural communities 
than has he. There is always some- 
thing a-doing. He is known far and 
near as “the man who helps to keep 
boys on the farm.’ He says: “Make 
the boys see that there is abundant 
profit and pleasure on the farm, and 
boys will stay there.” He shows 
this in several ways. His farm ex- 
hibits are famed far and wide. His 
boys are prize-winning crops in qual- 
ity and quantity. Superintendent 
Haines had the first Boys’ Corn Club 
in the state and the first township 
school fair. He was the first to have 
music taught in every schoolroom in 
the county. He has choral societies 
and orchestras in many schools. He 
aims with equal skill to make rural 
life profitable and interesting. He 
has county’ oratorical contests, 
county musical weeks, and all sorts 
of attractive features of school and 
neighborhood life. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Superin- 
tendent L. N. Hine of this city as 
chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee of the American School Hygiene 
Association has reported the follow- 
ing list of officers: President, Dr. 
Richard Cabot, 190 Maylborougn 
street, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Robert W. Lovett, M. D., Boston, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Thomas A. 
Storey, M. D., New York, N. Y.; 
members of council, Dr. Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, University of Alabama; Dr. 
Elmer EB. Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education; Dr. William 
H. Burnham, Clark University; Dr. 
John J. Cronin, chief medical inspec- 
tor, health department, New York 
city; Dr. Abraham Jacobi, professor 
of diseases of children, New York 
city; Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of 
School of Pedagogy, New York city; 
Dr. Robert W. Lovett, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Joseph Lee, Boston 
school commissioner; Dr. Philip King 
Brown, University of California; Dr. 
Henry P. Walcott, chairman of the 
Massachusetts state board of health. 


ILLINOIS. 

The legislature of Illinois has 
asked the National Congress to ap- 
propriate a hundred millions annu- 
ally for the support of industrial 
education in the secondary schools 
of the nation. The resolution, passed 
unanimously by the Lllinois law- 
makers, explains itself and reads as 
follows:— 

“Resolved, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the state of Lllinois, the 
Senate concurring herein, that the 
Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully petitioned to appropriate 
annually to each state and territory 
in the Union a sum equal to one dol- 
lar per head of the population of said 
state or territory as ascertained by 
the last census, for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining, and ¢x- 
tending in the elementary and sec- 
odary schools of said states and ter- 
ritories, while not excluding other 
elementary and secondary subjects, 
such practical, industrial, and voca- 
tional training, including agriculture, 
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the mechanic arts, domestic science, 
manual training, commercial sub- 


jects, and such instruction in other’ 


similar subjects of a practical nature 
as the interests of the community 
may seem to demand, and 

“Resolved, further, that our sena- 
tors in Congress be instructed and 
our representatives be requested to 
use their best exertions to procure 
the passage of a law of Congress 
donating said sum to each state and 
territory in the Union for said pur- 
pose; and 

“<esolved, further, that the gover- 
nor of this state is hereby requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions to our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to the 
executives and legislatures of each of 
the other states and territories, invit- 
ing them to co-operate with us in this 
meritorious enterprise.” 

OAK PARK. Superintendent W. 
H. Hatch has introduced the school 
savings bank, which is_ receiving 
high commendation from the Par- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Associations. 

CHICAGO. Already in the five 
years of the administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson. Chicago 
University has received $19,759,726 
In gifts from John D. Rockefeller. 

CHICAGO. Miss Grace Reed, 
who has been appointed principal of 
the Frances Willard school, was 
given a dinner by twenty-five teach- 
ers of the John B. Drake school. 
Miss Reed has been principal of the 
John B. Drake school for the past 
sixteen years. 

DANVILLE. Miss Orra Phillips. 
one of the teachers of the city, has 
been chosen deputy county superin- 
tendent, which is highly gratifying 
to the city teachers. 

MOLINE. The resignation of Su- 
perintendent B. B. Jackson after 
three years of educational leadership 
came as a surprise to the public. Dr. 
A. M. Beal, president of the board of 
education, is elected superintendent 
while the board looks about for a 
man for the place. Mr. Jackson's 


salary had recently been raised to 
$3,000. 
MINNESOTA. 
ALBERT LEA. The agricultural 


work in this high school is about the 
best in the United States. The last 
season, Superintendent E. M. Pbhil- 
lips and Theodore Sexaner did an 
unprecedented secondary school ser- 
vice to the cause of agriculture by 
running an agriculture or corn train 
of three cars across the state, from 
the Mississippi to Fargo. The cars 
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were equipped for complete demon 
strations. The train stopped all 
along the route and farmers in large 
numbers assembled at the station for 
instruction in corn raising. 





KANSAS. 


MANHATTAN. Dr, Edna Day of 
the home economic department has 
established a “school for future 
mothers.” Miss Day believes with 
her co-worker, Dr. W. A. McKeever 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, that too much attention is being 
paid to the raising of cattle and hogs 
and not enough to the raising of chil- 
dren. She also believes that a domes- 
tic science course with baby left out 
is like “Hamlet” without the melan- 
choly Dane. “A domestic science 
course without some practical in- 
struction in the care of babies is al- 
most useless,” says Miss Day. “Of 
course few girls will apply for admis 
ion to classes with the frank declar- 
ation that they wish to prepare them- 
selves for motherhood. But the sen- 
sible girl always has in mind the 
probability of marriage and mother 
hood. She can easily escape giving 
the true reason for desiring the course 
by pleading that knowledge of nurs 
ing is a benefit to all. My plan is to 
have people with unwelcome infants 
supply us with the babies necessary 
for the laboratory work. The co-ed 
will be given thorough instruction in 
the care of the baby from the time of 
its arrival until it is three years old. 
She could learn to meet and avert the 
domestic crisis which baby con- 
stantly presents. We need trained 
mothers more than we need female 
mathematicians. Surely the baby is as 
important as the pig or the cow. 
Agricultural colleges teach us how to 
care for pigs and calves. We can 
learn there how to produce the best 
stock and how to keep it perfectly 
healthy after it is produced. If a 
college farmer has a horse that balks 
or a cow that refuses her food he 
knows what to do to remedy the dif- 
ficulty. Motherhood certainly is as 
important as stock raising. The 
time for a laboratory course is here.’’ 





MICHIGAN. 

Professor W. H. French of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing has 
in two years installed agricultura: 
high schools at Hillsdale, Hudson. 
lawton, North Adams, Otsego, Sr. 
Louis, Northville, Union City, Saline, 
Marine City, and Watervliet. 

ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan is to get $10,000,000 from 
the legislature this year. 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in-so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ee Mase. For both Boxes, For catalogus 
aes - . »YDEN, 
BOSTON address the Principa OYDEN a2 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies TATE NORMAL, SONODH, Frac, ham 
2-A Park Street. 5 For both sexes. For eotalenese addrese 


New York, 8 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, a, 2142 Shattuck Ave. __ SOHN G. THOMPS8ON, Principal. 


Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bid Los Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: _ Salem, forthe pols, 
gogical and technical training of teachers o! 


Che James 5. McCullough Ceacher's’ Agency soe Poca subjects. J. ASBURY Pit- 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU mn a cers ae so ww + 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive ere ue recommenda @ ‘ M or Seidel’s 
tions, Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. epartments under May 
JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO administration. Options are being 
secured on land for the _ establish- 


ment of outdoor schools for the en- 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 tire population. The case is well set 
Supplies College men and women on forth by the mayor:— 


pte notice for high = positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or “Education of children must be al- 




















Oa. e Seremee- 290 lied with healthy conditions, and 
5 Madison, Wis., that is a condition in which all 

TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash. should be vitally interested. I, as a 

h year. Enrollment in* two agencies at ¢ av _— > ahi 7 , 

e es of one. Our free literature tells what we father, may give anf , hild the pte 

ave done for others. Address either office. best possible education. You may 


neglect yours. Some day our chil- 
dren are bound to meet. If either of 


Some New Books. the two is deficient in health or 


morals or education it must affect the 














Title. Author Publisher. Price. Other. Hence to protect my own 
ACrd aie of Rancation (Vel: 1. - [Ra.) The M i oo. ane child against disease, I must be con- 
clopaedia o ucation (Vol. I.).. ... .. Monroe -] The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $5. , . 
Klements I ovens thas 39 od 25 50b MS ecto aban Davenport rs "7 . i 1.25 cerned about the health of your child 
RIG so ocie's sn 0cco el vpsccess snes Nearing ve “ « « 1.50 48 well. A child tends more to be- 
way bres yp g ARON edgiddos hed redec Dds en 00 od Vibe a 6 ia “ “ eo come perverted, physically as wellas 
Oe OUI oa «5.58 = 91095-80545 405742 «ovine renc s “ ‘s “ m a ae oe ee +. ts 
0 ile lai needed Salisbury Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago —— mentally, if confined in a classroom 
What Eight Million Women Want.............. Dorr Small,Maynard&Co., Boston 2.00 and denied the open air that nature 
A Laboratory = for the Solution of sits = intended.” 
Problems in Biology.......+... «.......... Shar American Book Co., y ae ae : 
English Composition (Book One)......... ..... Brooks “ “ “ “ .75 RACINE. Dr. J. J. Davis, who 
Fates ae, oe eseecesocses Blackwilder $ Barrows as " 2s 4p - has devoted a large amount of time 
Essentials o MIT Skewes ci Saceesiedceedeve unter bs , # = 25 " tt + gy 
The Skipper and the Skipped................... Day Hurper & Brothers, « 159 tot he study and collection of para 
I 8 ona an cain san acs o0ese os peg Hardy a “ « 1495 sitic fungus flora of Wisconsin, has 
Eon Classic ar in —— ayy me eas Gayley Ginn & Co., Boston 1.60 been appointed by the regents of the 
The Countr urch and» the ural Toniadidatintnas rs Sag NS ta 
Problem. a AR le RR: field Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 1.03 University of Wisconsin as curator 
A Day for Rest and Worship Dana iy Revell & Co., . 1.2% of the university herbarium. The 
The Bron® Mignway..|...... 02.52... eee Farnol ittle, Brown & Co. Ade 1.35 ercivly ‘werhia yr. ris " I 
The Children’s City ... Singleton Sturgis & Walton, N.Y. 1.25 bee acs h : pe see rem 
RET etree ge ER ae Babbitt Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.25 carrying on 1s of importance because 
The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists........Neil- son{Ed.} _“ 2.75 of the relation of these parasitic or- 
pO SR Ree eee ae Sr eer se. Chittenden A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicagu — ganisms to the diseases of plants. 


Historic Girlhood. ........csicccnescdeeccenecsnees Holland George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 


BELOIT. To be the manager of 

of ‘ , an office building is more profitable 
BEAR LAKE. A “Big Institute” CADILLAC, County Superintend- than to be a college professor with a 
for the farm, the home, and the ent W. H. Faunce has two country high sounding title. This was the 
school was held here recently under school boys in the Agricultural Col- discovery of Professor George D. 
the general direction of H. J. Leigh- lege eight-weeks’ course at Lansing. Fairfield, who is well known among 
ton, county superintendent, of Man- By highly meritorious work in rura! educators. His ambition has always 
istee. There were prizes aggregat- schools, especially in home work in heen to educate college boys in the 
ing $96 for prizes to boys and girls’ agriculture, Mr. Faunce found men modern languages, but the small sal- 
for the best corn raised and for the ready to pay all of the expenses of ary paid to professors in American 
best corn judging. It was a large these boys, and he has the money for colleges finally has driven Professor 




















and enthusiastic meeting. eight boys eight weeks next year. Fairfield, who is entitled to the title 
—— of doctor of letters, to resign his po- 

. NORTH DAKOTA. sition in the Beloit Oollege faculty 

VALLEY CITY. The State Nor- and accept the position of manager 

mal school here has a notable record. ° 4 !arge office building in Chicago. 

During the school year the registra- wire ag — Plece an = 

: hie: A eer. ae signe ass as for fif- 

SEVEN-DAY wae fle —, last —— with ) Prog te years been making a pecuniary 


mer school of 589. The equipment is 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED one of the best in the entire North. S@¢Tilice to be a_ college professor. 


He has been head of the Spanish and 














west. . : 

TOURS French department for five years, 
. p 1 bef ; jas SSOr , 
January 13, 27, February 10, 24, BISMAROK. B. J. Taylor, the modern languages In the Dernmnitie 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, State superintendent, who succeeds pf [jlinois and Syracuse. He was at 
May 5, 1911 te Fea has been for a one time United States consul at 
years deputy state superintendent y,yons. France. 

Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 and is conversant with every detail . o = 
of the office, and his promotion gives — he Political Science arterly 
Stop-overat Baltimore, Phil- § universal satisfaction. for March ‘911 walirigiaenae ortitaes 
adelphia, and New York poems Pe | my ie —" 
eoturning Fh = on “Barriers Against Democracy in 
a a ae SOUTH DAKOTA. the British Electoral System,” by Ed- 
or detailed information apply to Rod- LEAD. su ward Porritt; “People’s Rule j - 
ae | AD. Superintendent Anson H. W , ple's Rule in Ore 
ney Macdonough, | By F. Aa, No. 5 Bigelow of this city won the nomina- £2, 1910,” by G. H. Haynes; “Fed- 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington tion for the legislature, and was tri- ©'2! Incorporation: The Power of 
Street, Boston, Mass. umphantly elected. The educators Congress to Oharter Interstate-Com- 
‘ of the state recognize him as a leader Merce Corporations,” by 8. D. M. 
Pennsylvania R. R. and expect him to secure a new code Hudson; “Stock Watering,” by W. Z. 
which will make the state foremost Ripley; “The Electric Lighting Sys- 
in educational advantages. tem of Paris,” by A. N. Holcombe; 








and “Aulard’s Political History of 


Robinson. Also book reviews and 
MILWAUKDBE. School affairs briefer book-notes characterizing a 
are prospering along with the otherlarge number of recent publications. 


mare ae BEL | S WISCONSIN the French Revolution,” by J. H. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KBITH’S THEATRE, 


Gertrude Hoffmann is proving one 
of the biggest drawing cards that 
popular playhouse has ever had. 
Such popular features as the bathing 
girls, the bell girls, etc., will be re- 
tained and an exceptionally strong 
surrounding bill hus been provided. 
One feature will be the return to Bos- 
ton of J. K. Murray and Clara Lane, 
the old Castle Square favorites, who 
have for the past year been playing 
with wonderful success in the West 
in a musical sketch called “A Quiet 
Honeymoon.” On the same bill will 
be a New York Hippodrome attrac- 
tion, Hoderveld’s Simian Jockeys, a 
troupe of trained monkeys that ride 
horses, and do all sorts of bareback 
stunts. Other features are Haw- 
thorne and Burt, the Hebrew come- 
dians, Van Hoven, the mad magi- 
cian, Eddie Mack and Dot Williams 
in a comedy sketch, and the Dennis 
Brothers in hair-raising feats on the 
revolving ladder. 


~— 
> 





THE RIGHT NUMBER. 


A teacher in giving a lecture to the 
members of her junior hygiene class, 
had cautioned them against eating 
anything hard, such as nuts, hard 
candy, etc. A small boy held up his 
hand. 

“What is it, Sammie?” she in- 
quired. : 

“Say, did you ever see any of these 
here candy jaw-breakers?” he asked. 

“Ye-s, I believe so,” she hesitated 
wonderingly. : 

“Well, Willie here,” indicating an- 
other boy in the class, “stood right 
in front of Gregorie’s store yesterday 
and et five of them right down.” 

“Ate,” corrected the teacher. 

“Aw, was it eight? I was think- 
in’ it was only five.” 


NOT WITHOUT STUFFING. 


The new singing teacher had put 
on the board two quarter notes fol- 
lowed by two half notes, all in the 
same position on the staff. 

“Now sing, children,” 
manded. 

The children sang, “Do, do,” and 
stopped. 

“Why don’t you go on?” she in- 
quired. 

After a pause Randall raised his 
hand and said, “Please, we don’t 
know how tc sing the notes that 
aren’t stuffed.” 


she com- 





A HUMAN CHOICE. 

A conscientious Sunday school 
teacher had been endeavoring to im- 
press upon her pupil the ultimate 
triumph of goodness over beauty. 
At the close of a story in which she 
flattered herself that this point had 


been well established, she turned 
confidently to a ten-year-old pupil 
and inquired: “And now, Alice, 


which would you rather be, beauti- 
ful or good?” 

“Well,” replied Alice, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I think I’d a great 
deal rather be beautiful—and re- 
pent.”’—Lippincott’s. 


It is better, of course, to have a 
hundred loving friends than a cold 
Million dollars, but the ideal thing fs 
to have both.—Somerville Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





normal places filled in the same week of January, 1911, illustrate the methods of this 
Agency. All were in state normal schools whe have frequently employed teachers 
made direct application to us. and in each case we recommended 
cipal of the Castleton, Vt., normal 
normal met our candidate at 

seen the candidate recommended and 
how she impressed us; and though this 

her through us without , seein 


through us before and who 
only a single candidate and notified no one else. 

met our candidate at Utica; the principal of the 
Syracuse. The principal of the Oneonta ORM AL 
normal inquiredby telephone if we had 
was the most important of the three p s he 
her. Wehave been doing this work Maen yet is; seems along while, doesn’t it 
But the schools that experimented wi us twenty-seven years ago come to us 
with confidence. We can’t give every school the teacher it wants, and when 
we can not we say so. When we say, “ We know just what you PLACES 
want and this *teacher will fill the bill,” that usually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers toe colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
introduces to Col > 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY S2ycanes.3 Solleges: 


FOREIGN 60=5superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
a Oe kes REIGN of Retraction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call op 


ad 
2 Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *72.¥38=",4">- 


C. J. Albert, Manager 
es year. Best Schools and Co 3 everywhere our 
to our new booklet WF omg agg a Business.””’ Western 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 








rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., burg, Pa., Southern office: . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted [for department work is 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pemm+ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 8 
tem of music and drawing secure Fray Bo to $70 per month. For further 
nteriy” Bonk Building Hervisburg, Pax, ape Empire Building, Dower, Cole 
Cc. V. ding, Harrisburg, Pa., mpire Building, > 
12-16 Trinity Ave Faante. Ga. 


- 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 18893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *:.2‘soctor strece: Boston” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning thts publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Serv free to school othotahe 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 





Manager 


Long distance Telephone. 
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THE LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS 





Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


A Report upon the Current Educational 
Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 


Associate Superintendent of the Public Schyols of Philadelphia 


This volume is expressly designed to meet the 
demand for an intelligently edited and classified 
review of the educational occurrences and move- 
ments during the year just.closed. Theedncational 
developments of 1910 surpassed in significance those 
of any preceding year, and the trend of educational 
thought bothat home and abroad is presented in 
this volume with a fullness and definiteness most 
helpful to educators. 


Being Volume VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 
12moe. Cloth, 81.25. 





IN PREPARATION 


A Text-Book of Agriculture 
By K. C. DAVIS 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
lilustratéd by Photographs and Drawings. 





No School Library is Complete Without 


E 
LIPPINCOTT’ BIOG RAPHICAL DICTIONARY 








J.B: LIPPINCOTT COMPANY paiittishia 








THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has been so much written and said 





lately about the Railroads that it seems a 
book upon this subject at this time will be of 
interest. It is styled: 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 


or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero’s Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B. C,, and the most palatial train drawn 
by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 
offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend, 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M.A., LL.D., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











- Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls. 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great height 
and age, —older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The traveler here finds the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 
charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 
Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation—Parlor cars by day. 
Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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